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CHAPTER VI. 
A LONG-REMEMBERED EVENING. 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Tue day following Keith Jocelyn’s return to 
his native land was bright and spring-like. The 
April sun shone upon the crowd of débutantes 
who made their courtesy to royalty at the first 
drawing-room of the season, and in all the long 
line there were no fairer faces than those of 
Maude Jocelyn and Ethel Devreux. 

_Lady Jocelyn was well pleased with her 

charges. She looked a happy, comely matron 
on this eventful day, for the wanderer she nad 
mourned so long was home again. She loved 
Keith better than either of her other children ; 
she had missed him cruelly during his long 
absence, 

“You will stay now ?” she said, eagerly, when 
they sat together, after the drawing-room, dis- 
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[HER PRESERVER. ] 
cussing many things of mutual interest. “Oh, 
Keith, I cannot spare you again !”’ 

He smiled. 

“TI don’t think you will need to try, mother. 
Home is too pleasant for me to be in a hurry to 
leave it again.” 

** Maudie looked well this afternoon,” said his 
mother, a little artfully, thinking not at all of 
Maudie but a great deal of the other girl, who 
was nearly as dear to her—the girl she longed 
to see Keith’s wife. 

“Yes,” answered Keith, absently; “and so 
she is still devoted to Miss Devreux. How that 
friendship has lasted, mother !” 

‘* Ethel is a very sweet girl,” rather stiffly. 

‘* She has a lovely face,” returned Keith, and 
then all further discussion was interrupted by 
the entrance of Maude and her companion. 

A few intimate friends dined in Cadogan Street 
that evening to welcome home the wanderer. 
Keith would gladly have dispensed with their 
company, but Lady Jocelyn was bent upon being 
hospitable, and she had summoned about a 
dozen guests to share her happiness. 

It was quite a festive scene. The servants 
had entered into their lady’s wishes and worked 
manfully. You might have thought the enter- 
tainment carefully prepared for days instead of 
being, in point of fact, almost impromptu. 

Keith took in Ethel Devreux. It was her 
first dinner party, and she wore a suft white silk 
trimmed here and there with forget-me-nots. 
Maude was dressed similarly; it was a pretty 
fancy of these two often to be alike. 

Keith was strangely silent during the first 
part of dinner. He felt almost like a creature 
in adream. Was this brilliant gathering really 
for him? Did the people who had come to wel- 
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come him believe that he had stayed away from 
such a home of his own free will? What an 
impostor he really was! 

He roused himself from his reverie to see 
Ethel’s violet eyes fixed on him in keen scrutiny. 

“You are thinking me a stupid companion,” 
said Keith, simply. “Do you know, Miss 
Devreux, I was wondering how long it was since 
I had been at a gathering like this.” 

There was a sadness in his voice which touched 
the girl. 

“I did not think you stupid, Mr. Jocelyn. It 
only puzzled me that——” 

She stopped abruptly. 

‘‘May I not know the end?” asked Keith. 
«Won't you tell me what puzzled you about 
me ?” 

“It was only——” and she blushed deeply. 
** All these years they have been wanting you so, 
and now you seem so glad to be at home, I 
can’t help wondering why you did not come 
before.” 

Keith yielded to an unconquerable impulse. 
He could not tell an untruth to this girl with 
her angel face and clear, pure eyes. 

“You are Maudie’s friend, Miss Devreux, I 
wish you would be mine.” 

“«I should like to very much.” 

“Friends keep each other’s secrets,” said 
Keith, with his rare smile. “I have often longed 
to come home, but I could not; there was a 
reason I cannot explain to you, something which 
cut me off from home. The moment it was re- 
moved I came.” 

“ Did they know it ?” 

«© Who?” 

“‘ Lady Jocelyn and Maudie ?” 

He shook his head. 
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“Maudie wasa child. It would have broken 
mn stner’s heart.” , 
‘And you bore it all alone!” 
was very noble of you, Mr. Jocelyn.” 
« Do you think so ?” said Keith, lightly. 

*¢ Yes.” 

“Do you know,” said Keith, after a long 
pause, “I think I should have known you any- 
where; you have’just the same look you had 
When you were a little girl.” 

«T should have thought you would have for- 
gotten all about me.” 

“ Did you forget me ?” 

« That is sodifferent. There are ever somany 
likenesses of you at Jocelyn, and, besides,of 
course, I have often heard of youfrom Maudie.” 

«And you have kept friends all these years ! 
I did not think young ladies were so faithfubto 
each other, Miss Devreux.” 

Ethel shook her head reprovingly, but. ske 
smiled for all that. 

“I think I am too faithful,” she said, seriously, 
when the smile had left her face. “I amp faith- 
ful to my dislikes ag well as my fri i I 
know directly I see anyone whether I like 
them or not, and I never change.” 
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simply. “It 


« Why, that is being a fatalist, Do you mean | 


if a person showed you nothing but kindness yom, 


would go on disliking them year after’ year de} 


cause you had a prejudice against tiem whem 
you first saw them ?” : 

“© Yes, I think so.” 

“ Tt would be unjust.” 

“ Perhaps,” thoughtfully; * but you see, Mr 
Jocelyn, affection is free, it cannot be bought ar 
sold.” 

«Well, hope you didn’t take a dislite to me 
the first time you saw me.” , 

To his imtemse surprise she blushed crimson. 
He had forgotten the incident of’ theirfirst ac- 
qaimtance ; she: remembered it. It was almost 
her first recollection of Maude too. 

Keith, a bey of sixteen, had. come carelessly 
into the nursery where the cniliren were play- 
ing, and Misa Ethel, who had fallem down and 
seratched her cheek, had calmly requested him 
to kiss the place and make it well. No wonder 
the young lady found the remembrance a trifie 
embarrassing just now. It was a relief to ner 
when Lady Jocelyn gave thesignal for the ladies 
to leave the dining-room. 

Toe gentlemen did not linger long over their 
wine; they soon followed to the pleasant lawp- 
lit drawing-room, and Keith delighted nis mother 
by sitting down next to Ethel. 

** Do you feel any different from yesterday ?” 
he asked her, gaily. 

“No. Why should I ?” 

“You forget the change’ in your condition. 
Yesterday you were a recluse, now you are come 
out.” 

Ethel laughed. 

**I don’t feel much older.” 

**Are you looking forward to the season ? 
There will be plenty of amusement for you. My 
mother is an excellent chaperone, at least she 
was when she had Louise to see to.” 

«It will be very nice,” said Ethel, tranquilly, 
«but [ don’t lixe London, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

“Rank heresy, young lady. London is the 
most enjoyable place in the world.” 

«Did you always think so *”’ demurely. 


Where did you pick up such,ideas ?”” 
» “ They are tne truth unfortymately.” 

At that moment a young man with very light 
hair and invisible eyebrows who, had been 
watching the conversation with no pleased eyes 
determined to interrupt it, and calmly pos- 
sessed himself of the chair upon Ethel’s. other 
side. 

Keith looked at him critically. “ Very young 
and very stupid,” we fear was the verdict. 

“I did not know you were here, Jack,” said 
Miss Devreux, rather coldly. 

“Lady Jocelyn invited me on purpose to be 
introduced to her son.” 

«* And have you been introduced ?” 

“No, I have only been here a few minutes, 
and I thought I would come and see you first.” 

* Well, you have seen me,” demurely, ‘don’t 
you think you’d better go and fulfil the purpose 
for which you were invited ?” 

The unfortunate young man retreated in the 
@irection of Lady Jocelyn. Keith turned to Ethel 
with an admiring laugh. . 

“TI shall begin to-think it is your second 
Season instead of the nigntof your débit if you. 
show such a wonderful knack of getting rid of 

t conipanions.” 

* Was it very rude ?”’ remorsefully. 

“Not at all,” mendaciously ; “* desides, ome has 
@ right to be rude to one’s intimates.” —* 

“ How do you know Jack ia an intimate ?” 


yon are not addicted to cuilingall your gentlem 
acquaintance by their Christian mames, the 
fore I conelude Jack mustébe @ very privileg 
persen indeed.” a Q 
“Be is my cousin.” : 
« What, little Jack Tremaine?” * € 


ve 


is six feet two.” 

« Well, I remember him in frocks.™ 

«Yes, but then you are “ 

“Tam what, pray, Miss Devreux?” © 

“A great deal olaer tnan Jack.” 

* Possibly. I am twenty-eigit. Does it seem 
very old to you, Miss, Dewreux ?” 

“ Very,” confessed tne girl, smiligg; “ Jack 
is only twenty-tnree.” 

« Happy. Jucic.” ! 

“TI don’t think he is happy. He is always 
wishing he was older.” 

“He will have his wish in time. Is that his 
only grievance ?” 

“TI tnink so. I haven’t known him very long 
you see, so I may not have heard the other 
ones.” 

“Oh, then you have only recently renewed’ 
your acquaintance ?” 

«That's all. ’ We had forgotten all about 
Jack, and when he sent in his card one day we 
expected to see quite an elderly individual.” 

« Jack doesn’t sound venerable?” 

«No, but of course he didn’t put Jack ‘on the 
card.” 

« Mr. John Tremaine I suppose. He had some 
elder brothers I remember.” 

“Oh, yes, but they are all dead—his cousins 
are dead too. Jack is Marquis of Allonby 
now.” 

“ Marquis of Allonby ?” 

No wonder Keith repeated’ the title in'some 
surprise. It was one of the oldest in England, 








Keith bit his lip impatiently and looked so 
angry that the girl turned to him with a pitiful, 


pleading expression. 
«Don’t be vexed. Indeed I didnot mean any 
harm.” Then, eager to chanve the subject: 


** You have not been in London since the season 
Lady Hamilton came out, have you ?” 
“No. How well you remember.” 


“Of course I remember,” said Erhel. “Lady | 


Hamilton’s wedding was a great event in my 
life. Maudie and I were bridesmaids.” 

“It has turned out better than most wed- 
dings.” 

“Have youa gloomy opinion of weddings in 
genera} ?”” 

“ Shocking.” 

“Why ?” 

“The nicest girls usually throw themselves 
away upon men not worthy of them, and the 
best fellows get married for their money.” 


and its owner would possess revenues’ 'com- 
paréd te--which the income of the lords of 
| Jocelyn was the merest pittance. Was it pos- 
sible that that awkward, silent young man 
whose legs and arms seemed such serious trials 
to him was Marquis of Alionby ? 

“ Yes,” rerurned Etinel, mnderstanding’a little 
of his surprise. ‘‘ We were very mtich astonished. 
Papa always said Jack would have to be a 
merchant, because he had not brains endugh’ for 
|@ profession, and now you see he doesn’t need 
to be anything at all.” 

“ Do you see much of him ?” ; 

“Quite enough,” with a pretty shrag of her 
shoulders. ‘He keeps telling Lady Jocelyn 
how dull he is, and bow lonely ne feels, and she 
is so kind she invites him pretty often.” 

«But he need’ not be dull. Surely be has a 
great many friends, or could have if ne liked.” 

“He knows everyone. I was quite surprised 





“For that simple reason. I am quite sure} ” 


« He isn’t very little now,” plaintively, “he | 


_ bhe talks much more then. 


whenthe drove with us injfhe parkt one day to 
Ske how oft~n he had‘to bow 3\perhaps though 
they find him a little heavy, poor fellow.” 

Keith doubted it. Men of Lord Allonby’s 
wealth were farely found heavy. He suspected 
the young marquis came to Cadogan Street for 
the sake of his beautiful-cousin. He hinted as 
much to Ethel. She utterly. misunderstood him. 

‘No, I don’t think Jack cares much to talk to 
me. Wewerealone togetherfor half an hour once, 
Lady Jocelyn was out with Maudie, and he 
would comein. Well, would you believe it ? for 
ten minutes he sat still, staring at me in perfect 
silence.” 

“ Why didn’t you help him by talking your- 
self ?” 

« Because I expected every moment he would 
say something. He is older than. I am, and 
ought, to et more totalk about.” 

“ Pp” 


its, “* Because, he’s beem abroadand made the 
grand tour, and. ’venever anywhere.” 

*« Time enough yet,” said , thinking the 
while bow pleasanta task it.would be to show 
her.Paris or Vienna and see the wondering 
admiration writtémom her lovely face. “Weli, 
' Miss Devreux, and when your cousin had sat 
silent for ten minutes what happened ?” 
a my braing fer something to say, 

‘,asked him if he remembered my 






- pelap: ged into silénce 
‘anotiier'ten minutes. ‘Phen I said I had to 
fér'dinner, andat last he went.” 


ee none very kind to him.” 


pouteds ; 
“He should have been kind to mei” 
* Perhaps ne meant to be, Weil, is he one of 
the le you dislike ?” Th 
“On, no, Elike-Jack very much. I get on 
better-with him whem there is'someone eise by ; 
I fancy he thinks it 
isn’t worth while to exert his! conversational 
powers for me-alone.” ; 

» Keith looked at her sharply.. Was she fishing 
for a compliment, or had she simply stated her 
own belief ? Tne violet eyes were drooped 
beneath his scrutiny. He saw that Etnel 
‘meant just what.she said. The suspicion that 
“had come to him had not troubled her. She 
‘never guessed that love-tied the young lori’s 
tongue and made him seem awkward in her pre- 
sence. 

“Poor Jack,” said Keith Jocelyn, slowly. 

«‘T wish you would like him,” said. Ethel, im- 
pulsively. 

«« Whatever good should I do him ?” 

«You might be his friend.” 

Mr. Jocelyn evidently did not like the rdle 
mentioned. 

“ Tne Marquis of Allonby will never want for 
friends—never—and far more powerful ones than 

am.” 

«« Nonsense,” cried Ethel, stamping her little 
foot impatiently. ‘Of course the poor fellow 
has plenty of acquaintances, but I don’t believe 
he has one single friend who cares for him 
enougn to nelp him.” 

«“ But I don’t see that. he wants help, Miss 
Devreux.” 

«« He does,” shaking her pretty head decidedly. 
« He wants teaching what to do with his arms 
and legs.” 

Etnel mentioned the latter quite frankly. Sie 
was evidently ignorant.of the iact'thatin polite 
English legs are tabooed limbs. 

Keith laugined. 

‘I am not a drilling master.” 

“T tnink you are very unkind.” 

“ee Why | one 

“You will be a nobleman yourself some day.” 

“© Possibly.” 

« You mustbe,” very positively.  “ Well, you 
have always known your destiny and been 
brought up to fit you for it, but for a gool 
many years Jack was nothing buat a poor rela- 
tion. No one ever dreamed of his becoming 
Lord Allonby. Tiere were [don’t know now 
many lives between him and‘the title. He 
was handed .round . the family like 4&4 





loving cup at a public dinner, only he 
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wasn’t half so welcome. People took -it in 
turn to pay his school bills, and everyone looked 
on him as rather a nuisance'than otherwise. I’m 
sure,” waxing warm with her subject, “it’s no 
wonder his hands and feet':always seem in his 
way, for he himself was ulways made to feel 
in the way for I don’t know how many years.” 
Keith was laughing. He really couldn’t help 
it. Ethel looked at him indignantly. 
«‘] think you are very unfeeling.” 
« Perhaps,” admitted the accused, slowly. 
« But you must forgive me, Miss Devreux, for I 
am going to devote myself to your cousin as 
heartily as you could wish.” 
“« Are you really ?” 
“JT assure you it isa fact. Who could resist 
your pleadings? I daresay he’ll refuse my good 
offices.” 
' «J don’t think so. You see you are a Joce- 
"Keith admitted the fact. 

« And I have often fancied,” went on Ethel, 
meditatively, “that Jack admires Maudie.” _ 

Keith did not fancy anything of the kind. 

« Of course he’s not half good.enough for her,” 
proceeded Ethel, “but, poor fellow, he mignt 
improve, and. 1 think he must be very mucha in 
earnest.” 

« Why?” 

“Because he comes here so often. He sits 
and listens to Lord Jocelyn’s Indian stories. by 
the hour together, and you know they are just 
a little fatiguing.” 

“‘] always used to find ten minutes of them 
enough for me,” confessed Keith, frankly. 

A sudden silence in the room, then a few 
chords on the piano, and Maude’s fresh young 
voice singing an old Scottish ballad, ‘‘ My heart 
is sair for somebody.” Keith doubted the 
truth of the words as they concerned his sister, 
but it was a very pretty song for all that. 
When it was over he saw that the Marquis of 
Allonby was advancing towards their corner 
under the protection of Lady Jocelyn. 

Keith responded to his mother’s introduction 
very kindly. He felt a strange interest in 
Ethel’s cousin. From the girl’s words he was 
positive the young man loved her, and that she 
not only did not return his affection but was 
utterly unconscious of it, There seemed little 
hope for Jack, as Keith would have staked his 
life on the belief that Ethel Devreux would 
never marry. for money, and that seemed the 
only inducement.poor young Allonby had to 
offer. 

As he talked to him, however, Keith gradually 

altered his opinion. Jack would never be a fine 
gentleman. The easy flow of small talk, tne 
complete repose of manner so many of his fel- 
lows enjoyed would never be possessed by him. 
He was a gentleman—with his birth he could 
hardiy be otherwise—and, perhaps what was 
better, a noble-hearted, generous-mindeéd fellow. 
He would be very true and loyal to the woman 
heloved. He night not be able to make her 
pretty speecbes or graceful compliments, vut ne 
would shield her from trouble with his heart's 
best blood and deem the world lightly lost for 
her dear sake. 
_ Keith Jocelym little thought as he stood talk- 
ing with Lord Allonby in his mother’s drawing- 
room of the great influence the marquis wouid 
have upon his future life. 

The guests who saw the two together and 
remarked the great contrast.in their appearance 
little guessed tney would ere long be rival- for 
& woman’s love, and though there should be 
nothing mean or treacherous in their rivalry, yet 
each snould causé the other. bitter sorrow. 

Lord Allonby was delight-d with Keith. 

“ There’s nothing like going abroad,” he said, 
frankly. “I had never been out of England 
in my life till last year, that’s why I am so 
stupid, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

“I wisn [ had never been out of England.” 

. “Do you really?” delighted at the words. 

You have been away some time, haven't 
you P” ’ 

“Oh, yes; ever since eighteen seventy-one.” 

“Ah,” with a smile, “I was grinding away in 
4 mercnant’s office then. I sometimes think it 
Was a pity I ever came into the property. You 





see, I am not clever, Mr. Jocelyn. I can’t talk 
elegantly about half a hundred different things 
like other fellows can.” 

“It will come in time,” said Keith, kindly, 
hoping the while in his inmost heart that, among 
the otner good things time was to bring Lord 
Allonby, would not figure the love of Ethel 
Devreux. 


CHAPTER. Vil. 
A CHANCE MEBTING. 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 

Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair. 


Tue days passed swiftly on—time seemed to 
have wings. The first fortnight of Keith’s return 
was like some happy dream. He had‘ his own 
chambers in Piccadilly, but he spent mest of his 
timé in Cadogan Street—was always ready to 
escort his mother or the two girls on excursions 
of business or pleasure. From an afternoon at 
the Academy to a ball at a royal duke’s he 
seemed equal to the occasion. 

Lady Jocelyn openly rejoiced in the attendance 
of her handsome son. Maude wus delighted 
with her brother; and if Ethel Devreux said 
nothing openly in his praise, his dark’ eyes and 
rare swile haunted her in his absence, and the 
sound of his strong, clear voice was to her as 
sweetest music. 

** Keith,” said his mother one afternoon, when 
he had sauntered into her boudoir, ‘I wish you 
would go and eallon the Nortons with me.” 

Keith opened his eyes lazily. 

«“ T thought they had foresworn the world ever 
since poor Aian died. I remember that Fanny 
was inconsolable at his loss.” 

“She is inconsolable still, but she goes into 
society for her niece’s sake.” 

‘**I didn’t know she had one.” 

* Her husband’s niece, I mean. Miss Norton 
she is generally called. She is the old lord’s 
heiress.” 

«I hate heiresses, mother mine.” 

*¢ Still I should like to show the Nortons some 
attention. ‘They have been abroad almost ever 
since poor Alan’s death. I can’t think why they 
did not introduce the girl before. It must be 
years since she came to them.” 

**Perhaps she was not presentable and they 
sent her to school.” 

“ She was very much admired in Italy,” put 
in Mande, gently. “Lady Fraser told me she 
might have married anyone.” 

“She preferred someone,” returned Keith. 
**No, mother, I think you would get on best 
without me, it will be an awkward visit at the 
best.” .. 

**T really don’t see why.” 

But Keith was not to be moved from his pur- 
pose, and so his mvuther was obliged to go to 
Lord Norton’s alone. 

Keith himself went to Richmond. Ever sinee 
his return ne had wished to visit the quaint old 
town, but it had been difficult to secure a quiet 
afternoon. Now everything seemed to favour 
his purpose. 

Tnere were several flys at the station, but 
Keith disregarded the drivers’ offers and walked 
onalone. He wenton until thestraggiing High 
Stréet was left far behind and he came to a little 
cottage which stood near the river, its garden 
sloping down to the water’s edge. The place 
loosed deserted, and a bill in the window 
announced that it was to be let or sold. 

With a strange beating at bis heart, a feeling 
of pain, not unmingled with remorse, Keith 
knocked at the door of the adjoining cottage. 

**T have come’ from London to see Mrs. Day. 
Can you tell me at all where sne bas removed ?” 
he asked of the servant who appeared in answer 
to nis summons, 

The girl, a rosy-cheeked country maiden, 
stared at him in surprise, not unmingled with 
awe. At last she blurted out: 

“Mrs. Day’s dead, sir. She; died.aboub a 
month ago,” 


She quite expected the strange; gentleman to 





utter some lamentation. He remained perfectly 
calm. 

“I knew Mrs. Day intimately,” he said, 
simply. “I should be very glad if you eould tell 
me anything about her death.” 

“T’liask missus. Will you step inside, please, 
sir?” 

Into the little parlour, sweet with the perfume 
of violets, walkea Keitn Jocelyn, and a pleasant 
young wewan, with a baby in her arms and a 
look ‘of sympathy for his sorrow in her face, 
game to him there. 

o" You are a friend of Mrs. Day, I think, 
sir?’ 

“Yes. I have lost sight of her for some years. 
I suvuld be very glad to hear anything about 
Her.” 

* We did not know her well. We have only 
been here a few months. The first time I ever 
saw her I thought she had death written on her 
face.” 

“ She was ill a long time then ?” 

** Not to cail herself ill. Sine looked like one 
whose lamp of life had burnt too fast. She was 
very pretty; ‘the pretty widow,’ that was her 
name round here.” 

“And did she die alone, uncared for?” 

**On, no,” eager to seize on a point of conver- 
gation. “ Her sister was sent for months before 
the end, before I ever saw her even, and she 
took great care of her. She had the best doctor 
in the place too. He called it decline, I think.” 

**And she is buried here? Forgive me the 
troubje I am causing you.” 

* Qh, it’s no trouble, sir. It must have been 
an awful shock to you—coming down so unex- 
pected like.- I hope the poor lady was not a 
near relation.” 

“IT knew her husband well.” 

“She was buried in the little churchyard at 
the end of tne road. I think there was no lack 
of money. Her sister paid up everything, and 
gave the servant a handsome present. ‘I'ney nad 
a sale of the furniture, and tne landlord, con- 
sidering Mrs. Day bad been a very good tenant, 
took the house off her sister’s hanas just as it 
stood.” 

Thank you.” 

“Shall my servant show you the way to the 
churchyard, sir ?” 

‘*No, thank you. I cannot fail to find it.” 

And with an obeisance as courteous as he 
could have made to a duchess, Keitn Jocelyn 
left the cottage, liberally rewarding the rosy- 
cheeked maid. 

* Four years of agony to me,” he muttered, 
as he walked down the quiet lane, beautiful in 
its early budding green, “of exile from all I 
nold wost dear, four years to me of misery more 
deep than often comes to mortal wan, and what 
tor?—money, silk dresses, golden chains. Poor 
soul! they vould have brought her little happi- 
ness. I can guess how her fierce spirit would 
fret in a little cottage away from ail tne glare 
and excitement sbe so loved.” 

It was a very pretty churchyard, and as yet 
few graves had been made there. Keith spoke 
to an old wan who was mowing the grass, and 
asked nim where Mrs. Day was buried... He 
pointed out the spot, and Keith, refusing the 
offer of his company, tossed him a half-crown, 
and went on alone. 

The cruellest sorrow he had yet known had 
conie to him through this woman; tnrougn her 
bis life had been a weariness to him for four 
long years, but’ as he stood there vefore her 
narrow grave all bitterness and anger seemed 
to die out of nis heart. 

“Tam young yet; I have my life before me. 
I can afford to forgive her.” 

He did not linger long. . The spot recalled 
mewories all too painful. . Passing the old wan 
on his way out of tne cvhurcayard, he inquired 
if there was a stonemason’s near. 

For weeks after the stonemason remembered 
the stranger’s visit. Keitn descrived the name- 
less grave in tne village gperchyard to biw, and 
ordered a cross of puce™white marble for the 
head. 

“And the inseription, sir? The vicar will 
WaDl to see that before it is put-up.” 
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Keith took a pencil and wrote a few lines 
hurriedly. 

«If your vicar objects to anything there ask 
him to alter it according to his wishes.” 

And he handed acrisp bank note to the as- 
tonished tradesman. 

«I’m afraid I shall have to send for change,” 
in an awestruck whisper, when he had glanced 
at the amount. 

«I do not want any change. You will have 
the sole charge of the affair. There will be fees 
to the vicar, and other things. I shall be down 
in a few weeks’ time, and I shall expect to see 
the work completed.” 

*« The cross’l] be up in a month, sir, you may 
depend upon it.” 

“TI reckon he knew more of that Mrs. Day 
than the rest of us,” said the stonemason, after- 
wards discussing the affair with his wife, “and 
it’s just the strangest inscription I ever read.” 

«* What is it, Jonn ?” 

He showed her Keith’s paper, on which was 
written : 

MAGDALEN : 
Died March, 1876, 
Aged thirty-two. 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. 


Keith went back to the water side. He had 
some time before he returned to London, and ke 
thought a walk by the river might cool his 
fevered brain. There were few people about— 
April is early for the votaries of Father Thames 
—not a boat was to be seen, the clear water, 
with the sunlight falling on its ripples, was un- 
disturbed by a single oar. It was a peaceful 
scene, and a strange sense of rest came to Keith 
Jocelyn, when he was disturbed by the barking 
of a dog. 

It was a little terrier gambolling playfully 
about. Keith loved dogs, and he stooped to 
caress it when he became aware that the dog’s 
mistress had advanced, and stood watching 
them. 

She was young and beautiful, he saw that at 
a glance. Etnel Devreux was lovely, but in a 
different style from the new-comer. She had 
the beauté de diable so often written of, so 
seldom seen, a face perfect in its vivacity and 
glorious warmth of colouring. 

Her eyes rested on Keith’s face, and seemed 
full of recognition. Mr. Jocelyn felt bewildered ; 
she evidently expected him to speak. In vain 
he strove to recall his recollection. Surely she 
must be mistaken; he could not have forgotten 
such a face as hers. He was about to say as 
much when the little dog turned from him and 
rushed with boisterous delight to his mistress. 

Keith never clearly knew what followed. The 
beautiful girl must have been standing very 
near the edge of the water and lost her balance 
when her favourite rushed so roughly upon 
her. 

In an instant, as it seemed to the horror- 
struck spectator, she was in the water. Keith 
never hesitated. The girl was an utter stranger 
to him, his life wasa precious one, and the world 
just now seemed very fair to him, but the 
Jocelyns had never numbered a coward in their 
ranks. 

He threw off his coat and plunged into the 
river just as the unknown’s black head rose for 
the second time. 

There came a time—not so very far distant 
either—when Keith asked himself whether it 
would not have been better for them, both to 
have perished this fair spring day in the smiling 
waters of Father Thames. 

He was a brave man, and never, even in his 
darkest despair, did he repent having rescued 
this stranger, but he was but human, and when 
through hera bitter sorrow came into his life 
there were moments when he wildly regretted 
that in saving her he had not lost himself. 

But all this is anticipating. When he laid 
his drenched burden upon the bank in safety 
Keith’s only feeling was a deep thankfulness 
that his efforts had beeg successful. The little 
dog ran to his mistress and licked her face as 
though to express his sorrow for the mischief he 
had unwittingly caused, and a staid, middle- 
aged woman, dressed like an upper servant, who 





had doubtless been attending the young lady at 
a distance, cried : 

** God bless you, sir, you have saved her life! 
I think it would have broken my, master’s heart 
if anything had happened to her!” 

“She will want every care,” said Keith, 
simply. “ Do you live near here ?” 

The woman shook her head. 

** We are going back to London by the next 
train.” 

«That is impossible,” said Keith, decidedly. 
You had better go to the nearest hotel and 
wait there until she is better.” 

One or two passers-by had stopped, attracted 
by the scene, respectable labouring men. Two of 
them at Keith’s direction raised the girl’s sense- 
less form and bore her to the nearest hotel. 
Keith followed. He could not. go. back to 
London in his present drenched condition. He 
began to think he should have to spend the 
night at Richmond. A warm bath, an hour's 
sleep while his clothes were brushed and dried, 
and a glass of hot brandy and water, however, 
changed his mind. He felt quite himself again 
after these simple consolations. 

He rang the bell for his bill, and was half 
amused, half annoyed to see the. pride and 
interest the waiter took in him, evidently re- 
garding the rescue as a wonderful thing, reflect- 
ing credit in a round-about way on the hotel it- 
self as being mixed up in the matter. 

Keith was on the eve of leaving when a 
message was brought to him. The young lady 
was awake and asking to see him. Keith would 
gladly have escaped; he hated scenes and had 
no particular wish for a stranger’s gratitude, 
but the girl was evidently far from home, under 
only a servant’s care, she might want to ask his 
assistance in regard to her return, so Keith 
never hesitated, but followed the waiter to the 
door of the private sitting-room. 

The beautiful stranger was probably a person 
of some importance, for the room was one of the 
best in the hotel. A bright fire burned in the 
grate, and on a sofa drawn close to its cheerful 
blaze reclined the interesting convalescent. 

He had thought her beautiful when he met 
her in her plain walking-dress ; now she looked 
to him more lovely still. As a rule he did not 
admire dark beauties, they were not his style, 
but he could not deny that even Ethel’s charms 
paled before the dazzling perfection of this 
stranger. 

Her own garments had possibly not yet re- 
covered their pristine state, but though evidently 
adorned with borrowed plumes they did but 
enhance her beauty. Nothing could have been 
more becoming than the loose white cambric 
dressing-gown caught in at the waist with a 
scarlet riboon. It nad certainly been made for 
a shorter person than its present wearer, and so 
two small feet escaped from its folds, and two 
dimpled arms were visible below the loose 
sleeves. 

Keith went up to the sofa and took one of the 
girl’s hands in his. How those white fingers 
trembled in his clasp ; their feverish heat seemed 
almost to burn his skin. 

«‘Thank you very much for saving my life. I 
would rather owe it to you than to anyone.” 

Keith began to think her mind must be wan- 
dering. He looked inquiringly at the servant, 
who on her part seemed surprised. 

“ He has saved my life, hasn’t he, Susan ?” 

“Indeed he has, Miss Rosalie.” Then to 
Keith: “ My lord will know how to thank you, 
sir, better than I can. He just worships the 
ground she walks upon.” 

« Yes,” said the girl, simply. 
prised ?” 

“No,” answered Keith. ‘“ You look made to 
be worshiped,” the words a simple statement 
of a fact, not an attempt at flattery. 

“Am I altered very much ?”’ 

Keith looked at her anxiously. 

“ Since the accident, do you mean ?” 

** No, since you knew me before ?” 

“TI think you must be mistaking me for some- 
one else.” 

To his despair she burst into tears. 

“Go away,” she said, in a sad, gentle voice, 
“‘goaway. You have hurt me dreadfully.” 


“ Are you sur- 





The servant followed him from the room, and 
to her Keith gently suggested her young lady 
was labouring under a strange mistake. 

**My name is Jocelyn. Have you any idea 
whom she supposes me to be?” 

Susan shook her head. 

‘I dothink, sir, the water must have turned 
her head foe the minute. Miss Rosalie igs 
generally the coldest, proudest young lady jou 
ever saw.” 

*« You will remain here to-night ?” 

“TI have telegraphed to my lord for instruc- 
tions, sir. It will bea very awkward thing if 
we stay. Miss Rosalie is to be presented next 
week, and her aunt wants her in town 
specially.” 

“Did I understand you had been staying 
here ?” 

“‘ We came down to see a lady who used to be 
governess to Miss Rosalie’s mamma. My lord 
heard she was ill and sent me to see if there was 
anything she needed, and some fancy took Miss 
Rosalie, she must come too.” 

“Tf I were a fatalist,” thought Keith, as he 
walked to the station, “I should think to-day’s 
events wonderful. ‘It was the merest chance 
I came to Richmond at all; then it was the 
merest accident I went down by the water and 
met this Rosalie. What is her other name I 
wonder? I suppose we shall meet her every- 
where? Will she and Maude be friends ?” 

He did not wonder whether Ethel would be 
Rosalie’s friend. It had just dawned on him 
that no two creatures could be more utter con- 
trasts than Miss Devreux and the girl he had 
saved from a watery grave. 

As the train rushed rapidly towards London 
an old superstition came into our hero’s head, 
that it was unlucky to rescue anyone from 
drowning. The old proverb that whoever puilsa 
man out of the water will live to rue the day 
he did it recurred to him with painful 
force. He was not a nervous man, but a 
strange presentiment seized him that hence- 
forward his fate would be linked in some unac- 


countable manner with Rosalie’s. And she 
meanwhile was thinking of him. 
“He has no idea who I am. How noble 


and handsome he looks. I made a false 
move by trying to make him remember Julie 
D’Arey. Never mind, he will ascribe all that to 
my nervousness after the accident. Hencefor- 
ward I shall let the dead past bury its dead. It 
matters not to me whether he loves me as Julie 
D’Arcy or Rosalie Norton, so that he does love 
me.” 

She got up hastily and went to the looking- 
glass, gazing for an instant with pardonable 
pride upon her own beauty. 

« Keith, you shall love me, my darling,” she 
whispered tenderly to herself, ‘‘and I shall be 
a better woman for that love. I think if I were 
once Keith’s happy wife I could forgive even 
Ethel Devreux. She lives with Lady Jocelyn, 
people say. Surely she will not be absurd 
enough to try and win Keith. Her wax-doll 
prettiness would have little chance. Besides, I 
love him—I have loved him all these years—I 
will never give him up to my bitter foe.” 


(To oe Continued.) 








Herr Horrman’s experiments at Giessen upon 
the effect of frost on plants indicate that quick 
thawing, rather than extreme cold, is a potent 
factor in the destruction of vegetation through 
the action of temperature. 

Corrin or Napo.tron I.—It may be interest- 
ing to know that the coffin of Napoleon I. was 
made by a Yorkshireman, James Metcalfe, who 
was born at Coverhead, in the North Riding, in 
1785. He followed the occupation of a carpen- 
ter, and in 1814 he went with Lord Amherst’s 
celebrated Embassy to China. He subsequently 
settled at St. Helena, and being emploved fre- 
quently at Longwood, had, on the death of 
Napoleon, the honour of making the coffin whica 
received the remains of the Emperor, and in 
which they still repose, beneath the dome of the 
Invalides at Paris. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
HOW SHE LIED LIKE TRUTH. 


A goodly apple, rotten at the heart, 
Oh, what a goodly outside falsehood hath. 


ARTHUR PETRONEL’s nature could not brook 
deceit or concealment; he only waited till he 
could free himself of his sister and aunt, who 
came in full of the accident which had prevented 
a very pleasant party, to take Stella to his room 
and question her. 

Lady Carita thought him oddly unsympathetic 
when they told him allabout the sprained ankle, 
for the lady was a great favourite of his, and he 
would have been sorry under any circumstances. 
He was very sorry now, but the story he had 
just heard was uppermost, and till he had had 
an explanation with Stella he could think of 
nothing else. 

“Something has happened while we have been 
out,” Lady Beckenham said to Carita and her 
husband, when they had left Arthur alone. “He 
has heard something.” 

“Dear auntie, you are always anticipating 
evil,” Carita said, “I begin to hope that there 
18 nothing to be afraid of. Stella seems so 
happy,and Arthur is so satisfied and nice, that 
1 ey all our suspicions are nothing after 


“Time will show,” said Lady Beckenham ; 
-" Leonard Warburton echoed her words in his 

eart. 

“Yes, time will show,” he thought, “and 
quickly too, or I am much mistaken. Poor 
Arthur, poor fellow, what is in store for him, I 
wonder 2” 
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[BErTetsvTion.] 


Meanwhile Lord Toronto had drawn his wife | 
to his side and looked into her sweet eyes and 
thought what a cruel creature he must be to 
doubt her fora moment. The story was all, if 
not a lie, adelusion. Mathilde Duvernay had ! 
made some mistike, it was only hearsay she had 
to go upon. She was cognisant of nothing of her | 
own observation, and the man she said she had 
loved and lost had doubtless deceived her for 
some end of his own. 

“What 1s the matter, Arthur, darling ?” 
Stella asked, as she stood with her head on his 
shoulder and her eyes looking up into his face. 
«You must not try to deceive me, sir. 1 can see 
you are troubled about something.” 

“‘T am troubled, child.” 

“What about? What has happened since we 
went out to make you look like Othello when 
Iago first whispers to him ?” 

“That’s it, little wife. I have had an Iago 
whispering tome. I have been listening to a 
story, dear.” 

“« What about ?” 

*‘About something that happened in East 
Cornwall some time ago on the day of a thunder- 
storm there.” 

It had come then, someone had told her hus- 
band, and her reign was over. The thunderbolt 
had fallen, and the secret she had jealously 
guarded till now was out at last. Some such 
thought as this flashed through her brain asshe 
lay with her head on her husband’s breast and 
his arm around her. 

But she never moved, not even a shiver; 
maybe she had steeled herself for this moment, 
and now that it had come she was adamant to 
meet it. She was so still that he was astonished. 
She did not even exclaim at his mysterious 
words as she would have done in most cases. 

“Was it a very dreadful story, dear? Wasit 
that that made you look so strange when I came 
in oe 

She spoke quite calmly, and looked at him now 
with something of wonder in her face, sie was 





puzzled dovbtless by his words and manner. 
“So dreadful that were it true I think it would 


t 


kill me, Stella,” he said, gravely. “ My darling, 
the story was of you.” 

« Of me?” 

“Tea” 

He could not beat about the bush, he was too 
loyal and large hearted, and he told her every- 
thing that Mathilde Duvernay had sa‘d. She 
listened in silence, her eyes dilating a little and 
the colour dying out of her face, as was only 
natural, but evincing no other concernas he re- 
capitulated the dreadful items of accusation set 
forth by the lady’s-maid. 

“It is alla lie,” she said presently, when he 
had finished. “I never was in East Cornwall. I 
remember someone else asking me that before. 
Where is the man who says he drove me from 
that place? If youcould find him and confront 
him with me you would find out it is all a blunder 
or a lie.” 

‘* He is dead, child; at least, the woman says 

so.” 
« Ah, that’s always the way,” she said, some- 
what bitterly. “A scandalous tale is got up by 
someone, and then when proof is wanted tne 
most important person is dead or out of the way. 
Duvernay must be mad.” 

“That is what occurred to me, or if not mad 
under a delusion, and delusions like this are very 
difficult to get rid of. Stella, my darling ?” 

«Well ?” 

“There seemed more than madness in her 
story at some points of it. She averred that the 
man who came to you, the person you had the 
money for, was the same whom she knew as be- 
longing to that place in Cornwall, and she hinted 
that he came for hush money. Is it true ?” 

“No.” 

** On your soul ?” 

On my faith to you, Arthur. What do you 
think me that you can lend an ear for a moment 
to a tale like this? I am your wife, Arthur, 
your true and loyal wife, and will you let tne first 
story that a spiteful woman can hash up turn 
your heart from me?” 

“No, dear, no. I was startled. But I told 
her I should ask you and you would expiain 
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everything to me. Lookin my face, little wife— 
tnere so, with your eyes on mine. Now then, 
Srella, heart to heart and lip to lip as we are, 
give me your word that ®itat I have heard is a 
fable—that you never’ were in East Cornwall— 
and I will believe you. You could not lie to me 
like this.” 

“T could not lie to you at all, Arthur.” 

“And you wére never there—the draggled, 
weary woman was not my wife.” 

*No,” and the colour which had left her 
cheeks came back again, and the sparkle 
returned to her false eyes as she looked her 
trusting husband straight in the face and spoke. 
“T never was there, I swear it, and I told you the 
truth about the man who came to me for money, 

[ have about everything. Why should I keep 
anything from my loving husband ?” 

Sue burst into passionate tears as she spoke 
and cried hysterically as he clasped her in his 
arms, 

“I can prove the truth of allI say,” she said, 
“IT can account to you for all the time that passed 
afrer my husband left me, every hour of it, and 
I will too. You shall have no cause of’sucpicion 
against your wife, Lord Toronto, Bdon’t snow 
what hideous muddle has been made about Mr. 
Treherne’s death, but he diddie im France, and 
he bad his box with him for anything I know to 
the contrary.” 

“God forvid I should ask my wife to Prove 
anything when she has given me her word that 
sie is speakimg the truth,” Lord Toronto’said. 
“I believe you, my darling, and as for this;wo- 
man, she has mistaken you for someone else, I 
suppose, or gone too much by what other people 
have told her. She must go, Stella. I cannot 
bear to think of her being, under the same roof 
with you anyJonger.”* 

“Yes, of course,” Stella said, hesitatingly; 


Dont ” 
“but 





“ But what, my dear ?” 

** Let it be for a little while. I can make all 
clear as far as I am concerned, and as for 
Duvernay, she will see that she is mistaken. I 
snould like to keep her tillafter Christmas. I 
could not do without a maid, and she isa very 
good one. Besides, Arthur dear——” 

“ Besides what, child ?” 

**T? you were to turn her out for what sbe has 
said, might she not tell her tale elsewhere? Of 
course I don’t suppose anyone would believe it. 
The story of the moor and my draggled condi- 
tion would be rather too much for anyone to 
take in, I fancy, but it would he unpleasant for 
you to have such a sensation story retailed, to 
Say the least of it.” 

On! the effort it cost her to speak at all, to 
keep herself from sarieking aloud, as she tnought 
of all that might be going to nappen to her! 
Had this woman discovered anything further? 
Ah, no; it was alla fable. Noel Trenerne was 
dead, safe where he could never rise again to 
say where and what his end had been. East 
Cornwail. Bah! she had never been there, 
Mathilde’s lover had seen someone like her, and 
invented all the rest. Her husband loved and 
trusted her, and she had nothing to fear—no- 
tuing, notaing. 

Only let Christmas come and go by, and be« 
fore tneir festivities were over she should have 
devised some means of getting rid of Duvernay 
and making her hold her tongue. She was to 
be bribed. She had no means, and enough to 
live on would surely keep herfrom putting about 
such wild stories as the one she had told Lord 
Toronto. 

Better still, perhaps the horrible idea might 
go out of Arthur’s mind altogether, and he 
might think no more of it. He did not dis- 
believe her. She had seen the doubt die out of 
his eyes as he listened to her denial. If only 
other people would let him alone and not put 
things into his head. 

As far as her husband was concerned she was 
safe, but she had enemies.. Lady Beckenham 
was only too ready to believe anything in her 
Gisfavour, and Carita’s husband looked upon her 
with suspicious eyes. She had felt that from 
toe first moment of their meeting when he had 
looked on her with something of his feelings in 








his face as she sang to the navvies and fair 
revellers at Ayr. 

She would outwit them all. Only let her have 
breathing time till after Christmas, and, she 
would show them that the Countess of Toronto 
was not to be trifled with with impunity. 

She turned her serpent-like eyes on-her hus- 
band and said again: 

«You will let this thing drop till after Christ-. 


mas, Arthur ?” 


“TI would willingly drop it altogether, dar-: 


ling,” he said, “for both our sakes, but it will 
never do to let such things be said, ewem by a 
drunken madwoman, without checking them. 
Keep her till after Christmas if you will, and 
are not afraid.” 

“On, I am not afraid of her,” Stela said. 
“Tt is all very disagreeable, of course, bat she 
has so many dresses in band for me that I don’t 
know what I should do if you sent her away 
ata minute’s notice. She is very useful if she 
is a little demented, and she does not seem td 
harm anyone but me/” 

“What harms you, child, harms me,” the 
earl said. 

But he yielded, as he always did, and Duvernay 
was allowed to stay till aftep the winter party, 
atany rate, if she stayedino longer. She was 
more insolent than ever in hér own regions after 
the concession, but she drank mo more, and she: 
held her tongue. ¢ 

She told no one, not even his lordship; how 
she had found her mistress.in violent hysterics 
after that untoward revelation of bers, nor of 
all the wild admissions she had-made im her 
frenzy. # 3 

And Christmas drew on, and a bright and 
happy party assembled fo swelcome the festive 
season, and of all tian were gathered under tne 
roof of the Earl of Toronto there was none fairer 
or blither than the beautiful mistress of tne 
mansion—the earl’syoung wite. 

Sir Ephraim Tnistlethwaite and his fat, good- 
natured wife were among the most honoured of 
the visitors, and there was nv one there who did 
not think better of tneir sweet young hostess 
for her gentle consideration for the people with 
whom the world’said she had lived in quite aa 
humble capacity. 

And as for the lady herself, and her husband 
too, they were so. Charmed with their welcome 
and the earl’s genuine kindness and bonnomie 
that they quite forgot Mr. Treherne’s words of 
warning, and were ready to proclaim themselves 
Stella’s intimate friends from the first hour of 
their entering the house. 

They admired Petronel and its ancient.glories 
with all their honest hearts, and were never tired 
of hearing all there was to tell about the grand 
old chambers and the queer nooks which still 
existed in the house,and which Steila was never 
weary of showing them. 

“My dear, are you quite well?” Lady Thistle- 
thwaite asked her, the morning after their 
arrival. 

“Yes,” was the answer. ‘ Why ?” 

« There’s something about you, [ hardly know 
what. You look to me almost teansparently 
thin, and there’s a look in your eyes as if you 
were frightened.” 

** Frightened ?”’ and Stella laughed a musical 
little langn. “Iam frigntened sometimes; so 
would you be if you bad peen suddenly lifted;up 
as I was toa pitch of greatness like this. There’s 
nothing else the matter with me, dear Lady 
Thistlethwaite. I ought to be the happiest 
woman on all God’s earth,” 

“ But she’s not,” the good lady said; to her 
lord when she told him of the conversation. 
“She 1s frightened, and it’s at something be- 
sides her own greatness. She looks to me as if 
she were always expecting something.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
The time is out of joint—oh, cursed spite, 
That ever I was vorn to ses it right. 
Tue Christmas ball at Petronel was to: be a 
thing to beremembered. Everything thattaste 


fin a dream. 


and skill could do to enhance the pleasure of 
the guests and do them honour was to be done, 
and the stately old-world hospitalities of the 
place, which had somewhat dimmed their clories 
of late years, and been altogether set aside dur. 
ing the winter that the earl was away in his 
sudden love fever, were to be revived with aj) 
theirsplendour and munificence. 

i Itwas aChristmas which the poor would re- 
member long;,and which the wealthier neigh. 
oer of, the woes Toronto would not soon 
5 t reason of its enjoyment. 

aia flitted hither ona thither amidst the 
preparations with almost feverish eagerness to 
see that’all was right, and suggesting with 
faultless. taste decorations and improvements, 
which the army of conventional workmen, sent 
down by an eminent London firm, would have 
never thought. but for her. 

“Tt takes a lady’s eye to see these little 
things,” the foreman said, admiringly, when she 
had hinted that a pretty arrangement of plants 
and flowers with a fountain and a little evloured 
glass would turm a very unpromising littie 
nook into a thing of beauty to be remembered 

« & regular arbour. it will be, and 
the prettiestthing in the house.” 

He was right. It was the prettiest thing about 
the ball-roomy, much nicer than the conserva- 
tory, inasmu¢h that it looked like a little bit 
ent, out of a fairy’\dell, with nothing but wild 
flowers and the plash of the falling water to 
‘give it effect. 

Even Lady Beekénham was fain to admit that 
her nephew's wife could arrange things muci 
better than most people, though she remarked 
upom “the restlessmess. and eagerness which 
watked all that Stella did. It was a new phase 
in ber manner. Sne seemed to be trying to 
occupy herself incessamtly, as though she did 
not want to stop a moment to think, or even 
rest. 

«It is all so new to me,” she said, when they 
expostulated with her on her eagerness, and 
prophesied she would wear herself out before the 
pall. ‘Ithink I shan’t hurt myself. It is so 
splendid to play chatelaine in this sumptuous 
fashion. It is just realising a dream of my 
girlhood; when I never thought to have’ anything 
better than a six-roomed house in England, or 
a morsel of some forsaken palace in Rome.” 

There was a shrill ring in her voice in these 
days, and a look in her face as of some terrible 
strain on her feelings, and her maid could nave 
told of sleeplessness and hysterics, and now and 
then fainting fits like death itself. Whatever 
had passed between Stella and her maid had had 
the effect of securing outward serenity, at least, 
and Duvernay ministered to her mistress, and 
kept her counsel. 

The earl never knew of the sléepless nights 
that /wearied the golden’ head. that lay beside 
him on its down pillow. He slept with all the 
soundness of health and a clear conscience, and 
always left his wife as he believed asleep when 
he rose in the morning. 

To him his darling was only a little excited, 
as was natural at the prospeet of being hostess 
at her first Petronel ball, and such excitement 
never didany harm. She would. be all right 
again when it was over. 

He had helped her to choose her dress him- 
self, a dainty combination of the creamiest satin 
and the most delicate lace, and the Petrone] cia- 
monds—no mean jewels in the eyes of connois 
seurs—had been re-set to suit the fragile beauty 
of their new owner. 

They came home only on the morning of the 
ball, and he took them up to her dressing-room 
to give her asurprise. He made her put them 
on and look at herself in the glass as tre gems 
flashed and glittered im the winter sunlight. 

“T was right, my darling,” he said, gazing at 
her with loving eyes. ‘Colour would not have 
gone well with them. Your dress will be per 
fect.” . 

“You are always right, Arthur,” she said, 
laying ber cheek against his broad hand. “Ah, 
husband, will you always love me as you do now, 
I wonder ?” 


L 





«While I live I shall, child. I cannot fancy 
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a world where love for you is not. What makes 
ou ask such a. thing ?” 

“JT don’t know. Ever since that farrago of 
nonsense that you heard from Duvernay—and I 
have no doubt she thought it was true—I have 
dreaded all sorts of things.” 

« You need never. dread that, my wife,” the 
earl said, gravely. “ If you have any fear of my 
love changing put itaway from you. Itcannor, 
remember that; and now rest. yourself for the 
remainder of the day, you will have excitement 
enough at night.” 

He left her, and, insomuch that she shut her- 
self into her own room and saw no one but her 
maid, she did rest, but she was not still for 
two minutes together the whole time. 

“Oh, if it were only over!’ she said, more 
than once, pacing the carpet. with unstaying 
steps. ‘If the night: were only passed !” 

“ Why this night, my lady, more tian others ?” 
asked the woman, who was busy with the dainty 
dress, at which her mistress scarcely looked in 
her troubled restlessness. ; 

“I don’t know. I feel as if there were a grave 
waiting for me in yonder ball-room. Is it a 
warning, this horrible dread ?” 

“ More likely a cold,” replied Duyernay. “If 
your ladyship will take a glass of wine and lie 
down till you are wantéd to’ dress instead of 
walking about in that manner you would be much 
herter.” 

Her tone was almost insolent, but Stella took 
no notice of it. She tried to obey the behest, 
and succeeded in swallowing the wine, but: she 
could not rest still, and her maid was truly 
thankful when the time came for her to begin 
her toilet. However troubled she might be in 
mind this was an occupation that always inte- 
rested her, and she seemed for awhile to have 
forgotten her cause of disquiet, whatever it was. 

Sne was a radiant vision indeed as she walked 
down to the ball-room in her trailing satin and 
lace, with the diamonds gleaming about her like 
stars, and her golden hair falling in a glistening 
shower on her neck. It was her husband’s fancy 
that she should wear it so. It was setting 
fashion somewhat at defiance perhaps, but cer- 
tainly no artist in the world could have devised 
a coiffure more becoming than those natural 
curls with their golden gloss. 

“My darling, you look like an angel,” was her 
husband’s whispered greeting, as he drew her 
arm through his and went with her to the ball- 
room, and she smiled back an answer and forgot 
for the time all her forebodings and discomfort. 

The success of the ball’ was complete, and’ 'the 
fair hostess the brightest star of tne brilliant 
evening, She danced and made merry, and did 
the honours of Petronel as,if she had been born 
to the grandeur which had come to her by mar- 
riage. There were many guests there that she 
did not know. “How should she? But this 
would be the introduction ; she would know them 
all afterwards. 

“Do mea favour, Colonel Champneys,’” she 
said to one of her partners, when the ball was at 
Its height. ‘Oh, it isn’t a very great one— 
nothing you need look heroic about; but if you 
will do it you.shall have another dance by-and- 
byes eaat is if you are not engaged for them 
all.” 

“Tam notengagedformany. Dancing is not 
quitein my line. But.with you——” 

“There, there, don’t be complimentary. Of 
course that is: the right thing to say,and you 
said it very nicely. I want you to give up this 
one and let me rest:quite alone in that little-nook 
yonder; I see it is not appropriated. I don’t 
mind confessing to you that I feel knocked up, 
and there are some people that I mwusr dance 
Witn presently. I don’t want to faint and make 
a scene, and really I feelias if I should if Igo 
on without a rest. Will you leave me quite alone 
for this dance ?”” 

_ “Yes, and mount guard over you like a 
aragoon, to see that noone troubles you,” he said, 
gallantly. “We will take possession of the 
fairy bower at once.” 

_ It was the little eorner which Stella had de- 
signed as it were herself, and looked a fairy 
cower indeed. The time for flirtation had 
hardly come and it was untenanted at present. 





“Don’t stay with me,”'the countess said, as 
her cavalier seated her on the mossy bank. ‘A 
few minutes will qttite refresh me. Thank you 
so much for your kind consideration.” 

She really needed the quiet she had begged 
for, and there was no thought of anything in 
her mind when she begged her partner to secure 
it forher. She sat listening to the soft strains 
of the music and the feet of the dancers as they 
flitted by, and out of one reverie rose another, 
till her grim dread of the last few days came 
back again in all its force. 

“Bah! Whata fool I am!” she muttered. 
“*What a senseless idiot to fear! Dead men 
cannot rise, and Noel Treherne is dead—dead ! 
DoI not know ?—who better ? I am Countess of 
Toronto, and come what will nothing can alter 
that ; they cannot take my title from me now.” 


The curtain stirred and. a man stood before’ 


her, a man who bowed low and spoke in a voice 
that seemed to freeze her very blood as: she 
heard it.” 


“May I have the pleasure of congratulating ' 


the Countess of Toronto on her success ?” 

White-haired and haggard-looking, older by 
twenty years in appearance than when she had 
seen him last, sne knew him still—the man 
whom she honestly believed dead—how perhaps 
she best knew—the man of whom the tombstone 
at St. Amalie recorded a lie—her husband, Noel 
Treherne! His voice was unchanged, the same 
voice that had always spoken with kindness to 
her, even when he was most grieved at her way- 
wardness. 

Sine put out her hands as if toward off a blow, 
but he did not draw any nearer to her. 

« You know me, I see,” he said, slowly. 

“Yes—ah, yes !” and then the struggle came 
to an end, and with a shrill scream that echoed 
through the ball-room and made the startled 
dancers gaze at one another in affright she sank 
insensible at his feet. 

There was an alarmed rush to the place from 
which the sound had proceeded, but. there was 
no one there but Stella, in a swoon so death-like 
that it seemed as if she would never wake from 
it again, and when she did ‘revive it- was to such 
a pitiable state of semi-delirium as’ was most 
alarming, and the earl was nowhere to be found. 
In the first alarm of his wife’s illness they sought 
him everywhere in vain, till the butler signed 
to Lady Beckenham that he wanted to speak to 
her. 


“His lordship has gone up to his: dressing- 


room, my lady,” he said, “ with two gentlemen. 
Tam afraid there is something wrong ; the door 
is locked, and he called to me and bade me ask 
your ladyship and Mr. Warburton: to see after 
things down here. I was not to say anything to 
anvone else, he said.” 

His words filled Lady Beckenham with terror, 
but she showed herself equal ta the occasion. 
She went about amongst the guests, reassuring 
them there was nothing the matter with Stella 
but overfatizgue. She declared she had worn 
herself out with excitement, and: she was not 
very well; she would doubtless. be down again 
in a little while. Her husband had gone to: see 
what was the matter, and he would come back 
in a little while. Inthe meantiwe supper was 
ready, and Mr: Warburton: would take Lord 
Toronto’s place till his return. 

And so the guests went. down to supper, and 
ate and drank and flirted, and thought nothing 
of what might be happening under tnesame roof 
with them. Only Lady Carita and her husband 
and their aunt had any notion that there was 
anything wrong. ‘Ine guests never dreamed of 
what a ‘bitter act in the drama of life was being 
played out while they were feasting and arrang- 
ing their after-supper dances under the soft 
light of the supper-room lamps. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
WHAT CAME OF IT: ALL 


And, reader, when my last of lines is penned, 
My ny love, grief; laughter at an,end, 
Where’er I write your name may I write friend. 
LITTLE thougant the gay guests that anything 
uncommon was going on as.they laughed and 





jjested and voted Stella’s ball the prettiest 
‘thing they had ever seen and envied the Earl of 
‘Toronto his happiness and his countess her 
beauty and fascinations. 

Alas, her beauty had wrought.her ruin, for it 
had led her into crime, and her fascination was 
reaping its reward now as she lay in her 
darkened room, moaning in horror of the future 
that she dared not face and was afraid to fly 
from. 

Early in the evening two gentlemen had pre- 
sented ‘themselves amongst the visitors and 
sent in names that were certainly not amongst 
the list given to the servants. Their business 
was urgent, they said, and if the earl would 
not ‘see them at once they would wait till he 
would. 

Tneir tone was peremptory ; at least the elder 
of the two, who was spoxesman, made the foot-~ 
man understand that he meant what he said; 
and after a brief colioquy with the butler tney 
were admitted to the earl’s study to await his 
appearing. 

He did not keep them long ; always courteous, 
he, apologised to the group of guests he was 
talking to, and hastened to welcome them. He 
was amazed beyond measure at the name that 
had been brought him, Gustavus Treherne so 
seldom showed himself anywhere, but he 
imagined that he might have been staying 
somewhere near, and so nad come to Petronel. 

“ My dear sir, Lam delighted to see you,” he 
said. 

‘But there was something in the face of the 
unexpected guest that stopped the words upon 
his jips. Something thattold that the business 
that brought the old man to letronel was no 
pleasant, idle outing, but something that had 
sorrow and bitierness at the bottom of it. 

* Don’t say that, my lord,’ Gustavus Tre- 
herne said, sadly. ‘‘ You will not utter such a 
sentiment half an hour hence. Do you not re- 
cognise my companion ?” 

**I do not.” 

«Pew would. He is—— Ah, Lord Toronto, 
what shall I say to you? I come to inflict the 
heaviest blow on you that any man can bearand 
live, and yet ne 

«Speak out plainly, for Heaven’s sake,” the 
earl said, a horrible dread that he could not 
define taking possession of him. 

He had hardly noticed the second person in 
his greeting of Mr. Treherne beyond marking 
the fact that he was white-haired and seemed 
to wear his hat over his eyes. He had not re- 
moved it-when he enteredthe room. He turned 
to him now and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Who are you, sir?” he asked. “ Is,there 
any reason that I should know you?” 

« Mucix, I am Noel Treherne, your old tenant. 
at The Nest yonder. You may well look at me, 
Lord Toronto. If that wicked woman could 
have had her will I should not be hereas Iam 
to unmask her. No, l am not lying, every word 
I nave uttered is true.” 

For the earl nad started up as if to catch him 
by the throat for his words. What he had 
dreaded in tne advent of the two men he hardly 
knew. Not this certainly, notning so awful. 
He would have staked bis life on Stella’s purity 
and truth, and if this man’s words were true 
her life with him had been a living lie, and the 
tale he had heard from the lady’s-maid was doubt- 
less correct. 

The room seemed to swim round with him as 
he stood before them, and he was obliged to 
drop into the nearest chair. 

‘“A moment, please,” he said, “give, me a 
moment before you say amy more. I eannot 
quite understand I think. Mr. Treherne was 
killed in France.” 

“No,” said. Gustavus Treherne, slowly, and as 
if he would impress the fact on his hearer’s 
mind clearly and decidedly, ‘‘ the, man who stole 
his portmanteau and bag was, and the mistake 
gave my nephew’s wife the liberty, she wanted. 
Sne thought her nusband was otherwhere, 
Would you like to know where, my lord? The 
knowledge. will give you a little insight into 
the character of the woman. you were so ready 
to take vo your heart and home.” 

« ‘Tell me all there is. to. be. told,” Arthur 
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Petronel said, with an ashen grey face. “I 
would rather have it all at once if you please. I 
do not recognise this gentleman in the least, 
and I have no proof that this is not all a mis- 
make ora fraud. I——” 

“Stop, if you please, my lord. We are not 
likely to have come here witha story we could 
not substantiate. My nephew owes his life to 
an almost miracle. It is not by his wife’s good 
will that he is here to tell what she meant to 
do with him.” 

The earl’s head was bowed now, as well it 
might be, and he did not notice that the white- 
haired man who called himself Noel Treherne 
had left the room. 

“Let him go,” his uncle said to himself. “It 
is fitting she should see him amongst her guests, 
the least expected of them all. It is a fit 
punishment for her that she should be shamed 
and lowered in the face of all the people she 
has deceived and cajoled into thinking her an 
honest wife and a virtuous woman. It is a 
hideous tale, my lord,” he said, turning once 
more to the stricken man, who never stirred in 
his bitter agony, “ but if the woman you have 
thought your wife were in her right place now 
she would be a prisoner for attempted murder.” 

“No! no!” Arthur Petronel exclaimed, starting 
up in excitement, ‘“‘notthat! I will not believe 
it. There is some horrible blunder, some mis- 
representation in all this miserable business. 
But she has been deceived herself, I will not be- 
lieve anything worse of her than that.” 

* Believe or not it is the truth. To gain you 
has been her one object ever since the unfortn- 
nate day when you revealed the secret of your 
love to her. She boasted of it to ner husband, 
the man who had come to her as a benefactor 
when she was in a dire strait, and she made 
no secret to him of what she would do if he 
were only dead. The time came and she tried 
to kiil bim.” 

“No! Oh, no!’ 

** She did, and that too when she was pretend- 
ing greater affection for him tnan usual. They 
were travelling together. I thought he was in 
Wales, but he had heard of something in East 
Cornwall that he wanted to see, and he took 
her with him to see the wild country among the 
mines there. I see you have heard something 
about that part of the country, my lord ?” 

“We have a friend there.” 

“Yes, Dr. Brandspeth. It was he who saved 
my nephew’s life, after he had been rescued 
from an old mine shaft, down which his wife 
had pushed him. She was seen to doit by a 
man who was on the moor at the time. She has 
taken care of him since, but he can be found. 
There is not a link wanting in the chain of 
evidence. We could have had her arrested in 
the midst of her fine friends to-night, but my 
nephew stayed his hand for your sake.” 

‘‘I thank him for that much courtesy at any 
rate. What shall I say to you, Mr. Treherne ? 
You have wrecked my life and hers if your story 
is true.” 

“Ir! You can have plenty of procf, my lord. 
I have traced every day of her career since 
she stood by the side of that old mine and 
thought herself a free woman. There is not a 
link wanting in the chain of evidence. It is for 
you to say whether the world shall be made as 
wise as ourselves.” 

“No, for Heaven’s sake, no—spare her. I 
have loved her very dearly.” 

«We know that, and we have respected your 
honest affection for her, but she will be Countess 
of Toronto no longer with your good leave.” 

“You will not be cruel ?” 

His senses were fast leaving him. He felt he 
could not be himself much longer. And what 
was happeningtoher? Wherewasshe? Had 
they told her? 

“‘ Here is a good woman here,” he said, “ Lady 
Thistlethwaite.” 

. ey my very good friend. Do you want 
er ?” 

“ Ask her to look to my—to her. She will 
need kindness, and—ah, Stella, my darling—my 
darling,” and with a low moan he fell forward 
on the table on which he had been leaning. 


self in the doorway when the servant came to 
answer it. 

‘Send Lord Toronto’s own man,” he said, 
“and if you can find Lady Thistlethwaite witn- 
out exciting any comment among the people in 
the supper-room bring her too. Do not say 
anything to the ladies of the house or they will 
be alarmed. His lordship is not very well; it 
is nothing much I hope, but it will not do to 
have a hubbub in the place.” 

The man went wondering, and managed his 
mission so that no one noticed Lady Thistle- 
thwaite’s absence from the saloon, and she came 
without any of the fuss that generally charac- 
terised her movements. Amazed beyond measure 
to see her friend, in a very few words Mr. Tre- 
herne put her in possession of the true state of 
the case, and she went upstairs tothe darkened 
room where Stella lay and ministered to the 
wicked woman as tenderly and carefully as if 
she had been a suffering angel. She was pas- 
sionate and bitter now, and asked fiercely if all 
the guests had been told what had happened. 

«TI am innocent,” she half shrieked. “ Inno- 
cent! Do you hear? How can I help what 
talesthey trump up? But Arthur will not be- 
lieve them. He knows me better. Where is 
he? Why does he not come to me?” 

“«« He will never come to you again,” the lady 
said, gravely. ‘He is lying senseless in his 
study. He may be dead for aught I know. As 
to your other question, no one knows anything 
of what has happened. Your feelings have been 
spared as far as possible.” 

“And I can live it all down. I have lived 
down slander before this. I shall be Countess 
of Toronto still and Arthur’s wife.” 

“ Hardly. They know where to find the man 
you gave so much money to. The doctor who 
attended Mr. Treherne can give his testimony. 
You will hardly be Lady of Petronel any more. 
Child, what a wreck you have made of three 
lives, your own and those two men’s.” 

It seemed to some in the house as if the long, 
weary night, with the music and the dancing 
and the rippling laughter would never come to 
anend. And it was hard for Lady Beckenham 
and her niece to wear a smiling face to the last 
and to receive the congratulations of the depart- 
ing visitors on the success of the ball. 

The next day the news went abroad that the 
earl was dangerously ill, and it was whispered 
of something infectious. No one quite knew. 
Such of the servants as were likely to be in 
the secret only shook their heads and looked 
mysterious when they were questioned. The 
countess was said by some to have gone hur- 
riedly away for fear of the disorder, whatever it 
was, and by others, to be in such close attend- 
ance on her husband that she was never seen. 
Mathilde Duvernay had disappeared, escorted 
to the station by the butler, and seen intoa train 
for town, and the house seemed like a place de- 
serted. 

It was not till someone who had known the 
beautiful countess in London suddenly came 
upon her living in retirement in a little Belgian 
town that the secret of her disappearance leaked 
out, and then the truth was only partially made 
public. All that was ever known about it was 
that there had been some blunder about Mr. 
Noel Treherne’s death—some accident which 
had made him the ailing old man he seemed 
now. 

By-and-bye there came news to England of 
the death of a “ Mrs. Treherne” who had lived 
a long time in Thirlmont, and by whose grave 
two men who had loved her well stood with un- 
covered heads and prayed that she might have 
been forgiven the wrong she had done them 
both. 

Years have gone by since then. The Earl of 
Toronto is a grey-haired man, with the stamp of 
a long-ago sorrow on his handsome face. He 
has a wife, a stately lady, whom he treats with 
all the grand old courtesy of his race, and chil- 
dren to succeed him, of whom he is both fond 
and proud, for they are pretty, healthy creatures, 
and bid fair to be all that Petronels should; 
but there is no love in his heart for the gracious 
lady who heads his table and queens it so ad- 


as he felt for Stella Catalani. She knows it, 
for he has told her all that brief bitter history, 
but she is content to know that he loves none 
better than herself, and some day she knows she 
will reap her reward. 

There are no balls at Petronel now. There 
never will be one there again as long as the 
present earl is to the fore. The memory of the 
last is too painful, and to his dying day laugiter 
and music and the tread of dancing feet will 
be associated with the memory of that awful 
night when the Nemesis of fate separated him 
for ever from his lovely Stella—his bonny win- 
some wife. 

[THE END.] 








FACETIZ. 





a 
A SLEEPER is one who sleeps; a sleeper is also 
a place where a sleeper can sleep; and asleeper 
is, too, a thing over which runs the sleeper in 
which the sleeper sleeps; so that the sleeper in 
the sleeper sleeps, while the sleeper runs on, as 
well as sometimes leaps off the track. 


“T’tu have no more of your lip!” is what the 
discarded lover remarked to his angry sweet- 
heart. 

War is “ E” the most unfortunate of letters ? 
— Because it’s never in cash, always in debt, and 
never out of danger. 

A roune man who had commenced telling a 
spinster what kind of tea he liked best said, “I 
have loved Oo-long.” The maiden turned scar- 
let, and declared that she would not be made the 
subject of puns at this age of life. 

Cotour Buinpnkss.—Swearing black is white. 

Funny Foilks. 


TEMPORES MUTE-ANTUR. 
Ir is a rash experiment that of Mr. Fawcett’s, 
in employing mutes in the Post Office work. 
How can he expect dumb people to answer? 
Funny Folks. 
WOMAN’S WRONGS AGAIN. 


“Tue Manns Testimonial Fund is making 
—— ” (vide press). Very good; but Aunt 

‘owzer—ever a champion of her sex—wants to 
know what progress the “ Woman’s Testimonial 
Fund” is making ? Funny Folks. 

Tue Horsz ror EvERYBODY.—One’s own par- 
ticular “ hobby.” Funny Folks. 

APPROPRIATE NaME FOR THE DRINKERS OF 
“ Neat” Sprrits (puRING THE DerBY WEEE). 
—* Straight”’ tip-plers Funny Folks. 
‘ «Rovuen’s Guipe” (To tHE Station Hovsz). 
—The Bobby. Funny Folks. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Wuen people speak of ‘‘ weighty words,”’ it is 
often objected that a word can have no weig?rt. 
Still, it is impossible to deny that the word 
“an” is a quarter of an-no-un-ce. 
Funny Folks. 

PERHAPS THOUGHT HE LOOKED “GREEN.” 


Visiror: “Is Mr. Brown at home ?” 

Sgervant (recently from the country): “No, 

sir; just gone out.” 

Vistror: ‘ Well, when he returns tell him 

his father called.” 

Servant: “ Yes, sir. What name?” 
Funny Folks. 


SurrasLe NamE FoR aN AistHeETI1c’s Hovss- 
mMaID.—A dado-mestic. Funny Folks. 
Ir you would shine in the world, be a beoi- 
black. 

A PRESSING necessity—The tailor’s goose. 


Inp1ans never drink to drown sorrow. Wien 
they get anything to drink they have no sorrow 
to drown. 


An objection to the opera hat is that it is al- 
ways of the spring style. 








Mr. Treherne rang the bell and placed him- 


mirably in the old house, no such wild passion 


What is always in fashion?—The letter F. 
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Some men go fishing to get fish, and some 
don’t; those that don’t generally get what they 
go for. 

« | NEVER argy agin @ success,” says Artemus 
Ward; “ when Isee arattlesnaix’s head sticking 
out of a hole, I bear off to the left, and say to 
myself, ‘That hole belongs to that snaik.’”’ 


« Witt you return my love ?” he murmured. 
« Yes, Henry, I will, for it does not seem to fit 
me.” Thus another nice young man was driven 
to drink. 
THOROUGHNESS. 


Aunr Martizpa: “And do you study geo- 
graphy, Janet ?” 

Janet: “Geography. I should think so, in- 

M4 y? 
: “ Where’s Glasgow ?” 

Janet: “Glasgow? Oh, we haven’t got so 

far as that. We've only got as far as Asia.” 
Punch. 


SEASoNABLE (by our sporting botanist).— 
Horse-chestnuts come out strong in the Epsom 
week. Punch. 


«‘Brzn to Board School, my boy ?” 

«“ Yes, sir.” 

« Passed out with certificate ?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“Weil, look here, four pounds of salmon at 
kaif-a-crown a pound--what would that ve ?” 

« ‘len shillings, sir.” 

“Quite right, my boy. Here’s i for 
you. But stopa moment. What would twenty 
pounds of salmon at fourpence-halfpenny be ?” 

“Why, stinking, yer jolly old stupid. ’Olesale 
it’s eignteenpence.” Punca. 

DRAWING A LINE. 


Mr. Moszs: ‘‘ We’ve just started a new fake, 
Mr. Welch. ‘ Patent Majolica-handled Tooth- 
Brush and Unbreakable Glass Coal-scuttle Com- 
pany (Limited).’. Join us, be a director, give us 
the use of your talent and I guaranteee you four 
times as much as you make by betting.” 

Mr. Wetcu: “ No, no, Mr. Moses. There’s 
been too mucn of it during the last few months. 
Besides, though Iam a swindler I transact my 
business with men. I don’t rob widows and 
half-witted elderly maiden ladies.” Fun. 

A“Gemn” or 4 Woman.—“ Sapphire ’’a. 

Fun. 

Tue Proper Puace rok Dersy Foorpaps. 
—The pad-dock. Fun. 

Our Special Tramp says that, as far as it con- 
cerns him, the rule of the road is a two-foot rule. 
Fun. 
procure 
Fun. 


“Liz”-cenTiaTes. — Those who 


“bogus” diplomas. 


“INTENSE ’-LY APPROPRIATE; OR, DISTINCTION 
WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


To distinguish the true esthetics from the 
burlesquers of the “utter” school of art, the 
latter will in future be known as “tie ass- 
thetics.”” Judy. 

Hatr-mgasugis.—Sending Bank-notes by 
post. Judy. 


A roune lady who married her father’s coach- 
man said that she was driven to it. 


Wuen does a lock get ripe enough to pick ?— 
As soon as the spring opens, of course. 


_ Waar vocalist can lay claim to having ever 
been listened to by an ear of corn ? 


“Nonz of your croaking,” as tne drowning man 
said to the bull-frog. 


Back Sgars.—Beds. Moonshine. 


Empry Hosrrratiry.—Cracking a bottle with 
a friend. Moonshine. 


Works or Cuaritr (by a pauper).—Street 
Sweeping, oakum-picking, and stone-breaking. 
Moonshine. 


. OnE good turn deserves another—as the acro- 
at observed when he threw a somersault in 
auswer to an. encore. Moonshine. 





BLEsS HER INNOCENCE. 


Youne Housrxxverrr: “I hope these eggs 
are quite new laid. I bought some here a couple 
of months ago and they were excellent.” 

Boutrerman: ‘“ You may depend on them, 
mum. They are of the same lot.” 

Youne Housexerrer: “Oh, thank you, that 
will do admirably.” Moonsznine. 


Wuy people starve.— Because they are unable 
to “ make both ends meat.” Moonshine. 


Tue best way to provide for “a rainy day.”— 
Have your umbrella repaired. Moonshine. 


Toe PARLIAMENTARY ‘“OaTH”’-ELLO.—Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; or at all events they get ‘‘ Moor” 
of him in the House than they bargained for. 

Fun. 
“ gS TRIPOLI-X.” 


Since the Italians have lost all chance of 
securing Tunis, they now turn a longing eye to 
the Tripoli. France may be doubly strong with 
her new Tunisian frontier, but Italy, snould she 
annex the adjoining district, would be “ Tri- 
poli” so. Fun. 


THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE. 


Doctor: “Well, Mr. Giles, is the missus 
taking the medicine I sent yesterday ?” 

Mr. Gitrs: “Takun’it? She’ve took it! 
Sent mefor some more. Cos why? I mixtees 
itin rum shrub! Tell ’ee wot, yew doctors ’ud 
moaake a dale mooar if ye allus mixed ’un noice 
and tasty loike !” Fun. 


Tue Biecrst “ Bez” 1n THE Racine Hive. 
—The Dar-“ bee.” Fun. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. 
(On board the yacht.) 


Artro, Lirtis Tune: “And how soon is 
the very soonest soonest anybody ever begins 
to feel queer ?” 

Bronzep Rurrian: “Not yet awhile—not 
till we get well out.” 

Aol. Tes #0 

[Feels awfully dreadful half a minute later. ] 

Judy. 
GOING DOWN TO EPSOM. 


Excrrep Raruway PassENnGer (during stop- 
page): “ What’s up, boy ?” 

Youne Eneuanp (newsbvoy): “The signal! 
‘Standard,’ ‘Telegraph,’ ‘ Caronicle,’ ‘ Sports- 
man,’ &c.” 

[Passenger closes the window, and is sorry he 
spoke. ] Moonsnine. 


May Mazart-1nes.—Lamb and mint sauce. 
Moonshine. 








LINK BY LINK. 


BY 
A POPULAR AUTHOR. 


<> 
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CHAPTER XXxI. 


Upon a failen tree there sat 
Amidst the weeds and nettles 
The witch, surrounded py her cat 

Ana pots and puns and ketties. 


In her neglected garden, seated upon a block 
of wood amongst the nettles and the weeds, is 
she whom common report, despite the boasted 
enlightenment of the nineteenth century, de- 
clares to bea witch, 

Around her, basking in thesunshine, stretched 
in divers attitudes indicative of feline felicity, 
are the five black tabbies, her familiars. Upon 
her knee lies an open, yellow-covered book, 
which is far more suggestive of a circulating 
library than of those mysterious volumes, written 
in bleod-coloured hieroglyphics, which a genuine 
professor of the black art ought to study. 
Wonderful to relate, Miss Wraxall has come out 
of doors to read. 

Approaching the cottage from behind, with 





foowteps as light as her neart, and a counte. | 


nance radiant as the day, trips May Pole-Geil. 
She bears an offering of flowers, a huge and 
lovely bouquet, and‘ sne comes, a self-appointed 
ambassador, to treat with the witch on Colin 
Catheart’s behalf, concerning information his 
clumsy diplomacy has hitherto been unable to 
extract. 

Perhaps he has not been unduly anxious to 
wrest from the witch knowledge that may blast 
his happiness for ever. Tne history of an in- 
dividual, like the history of mankind, has its 
ages—of brass, of iron, of gold. 

It isin youth that most of us stumble upon 
that brief golden age, wherein, forgetting the 
troubles of yesterday, and taking no thougnt for 
the morrow, we rest in tie blissful present with 
perfect contentment. 

Youthful impetuosity will not let us linger in 
it long. We hear the ringing cry “ Exceisior,” 
we drop the substance to grasp at the shadow, 
we march out of our Arcadian Paradise to en- 
counter certain disappointment and disillusion-. 
ment, and when we look back witn wistful eyes 
we know that we can never re-enter, because 
of the angel who guards the gate, armed with. 
the flaming sword, Experience. 

It may be that Colin Cathcart, to whom the 
age of gold has come in manhood, not in youth, 
is wiser in his day and generation. 

Satisfied that somewhere in this Loamshire 
village are to be found the links of a chain of 
evidence, clues which will guide him to the 
truth, he is willing to wait, that perchance he 
may stumble upon them accidentally. 

He is so happy in his Arcadian Paradise that 
he is not in a hurry to taste and eat of the tree 
of knowledge, which he sarewdly suspects may 
be found in the vicinity of the witch’s weed- 
grown garden. 

That his mother honestly believed herself his 
fatner’s wife until the arrival of the letter which 
asserted the informality of the marriage ae 
has never doubted. But that a specious villain 
may have deceived a trusting girl to her des- 
truction is not improbable. 

If the marriage were indeed informal the 
fatal stain of illegitimacy brands the issue of it. 
In the honest humility of nis great and tender 
love, Colin already worships tne goddess of his 
idolatry as a being infinite:y above him, but he 
sbrinks from a stigma which may render him 
unworthy even to approach her sbrine. 

The goddess herselt looks down serenely upon 
this humble homage. There are Olympian 
heights, upon which the gods are perched, with 
the clouds about their majestic heads, to wnich 
she aspires, knowing that her fathers sat there 
amongst the other divinities. She is not minded 
to descend and wed this mortal in tne plains, 
let his worship be never so perfect. But, for 
all that, it moves her. She nas resolved that 
sne will be his true friend. 

It isa mission of friendship upon which she is 
bound to-day. She hasdetermined that she will 
not meekly accept repulse, as Colin has done. 
If she can only get foothold in the witch’s cot- 
tage, neither threats nor entreaties shall dislodge 
her until she has learned all that Miss Wraxali 
can tell. 

So she approaches softly from behind, her 
simple scheme being to gain the door without 
being recognised, and to enter without invitation 
when it is opened in response to her knock. 
And behold, by a most fortunate accident, here 
is the witch seated reading in the garden in 
“— @ position that her retreat is already cut 
off. 

“ How do you do, Miss Wraxall?” says tne: 
girl, in quiet greeting. 

The ola woman starts as though those musical 
accents were a salvo of muskeiry. 

“Tam very well—very well—tnank you,” she 
replies. 

She has risen from her block of wood, and 
she stands regarding her interrogator with bleary 
eyes of suspicion. Her trembling, claw-like 
fingers cluten the book nervously, ag though it 
were a weapon of defence. 

“T bave orought you a few flowers,” says the 
ambassador, extending her offering. 

“ You are very kind,” answers Miss Wraxall, 





slowly. 
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She has shown no intention of taking. the gift. 
It is a-collection of rare and beautiful exotics 
which one of the gardeners from Tne Halil left 
during May’s absence, with Mr. Cnandos’s com- 
pliments. The witeh looks at them in stupid 
wonderment. 

What bas she to do with flowers? Surely 
the nettles and the weeds are more in keeping 
with this evil 6ld woman wita the cunning, 
wrinkled face. She has almost forgotten what 
flowers are for, so long is it since she watened 
and watered and tended them, inhaling their 
sweet breath, and putting them in pots and 
vases to deck her home. 

And yet the wrinkled face is softening, the 
bleary eyes are less full of suspicion. Some 
sleeping memory has been awakened, recalling 
days when she was not a witch, but a woman 
with a wowanly soul, days when she bad not.as 
yet sold that son] to the mammon-devil, or ad- 
mitted as constant attendants five familiar 
spirits, one of whom is named Remorse. 

«*'T’‘nese hot-house blossoms fade very quickly,” 
continues May. “They should be putin water 
at once,” 

*Toank you,” answers Miss Wraxall. 

And this time she takes the gift. Then she 
stands looking at the girl as thougn sheexpected 
her to depart. 

“If you would kindly give me a drink of 
water 1 should be grateful,” says May. “ Itis 
hot to-day, and I bave walked rather fast. I— 
I—want it aimost as much as the flowers do.”’ 

The five black tabbies lie blinking /in the sun- 
shine, and as the girl’s glance sinks to the 
ground it rests upon them guiltily.. Bearing m 
mind the popular superstition which invests 
them with supernatural functions, she almost 
expects to see one of them rise and warn his 
mistress of ner duplicity. But tae tabbies do 
not stir, and the witen, after a moment's con- 
sideration, leads the way to her door. 

“If you stay nerel will bring you a glass of 
water,” she says. 

She disappears, leaving the idoor ajar. Her 
receding steps die away, and the wheezy, creak- 
ing protest of an asthmatical pump is neard, as 
Miss Wraxall lifts the handle to procure the 
draught required. Then the girl pushes open 
the aoor, and crosses the threshold over which 
no feet have been permitted to pass, save those 
of tne Methusaleh of the village, for: twenty 
years. 

She is half amazed at her own audacity—half 
frightened, not knowing what the immediate 
consequences of it will be—wnhrolly curious, hav- 
ing penetrated that dread interior which the 
village longs yet fears to enter. 

Taere is not much to see. ‘A small, low toom 
which appears dim by -contrast with otter 
brightness, and cool by contrast with outer heat. 
A clumsy, old-fasnioned ‘book-case, whieh is not 
only a book-case but a bureau or eecretary, a 
writing-desk, and a chest of dfawers in oné. A 
talleigat-day clock which rests upon the floor 
and almost toucnes the ceiling, its case quaintly 
ornamented with embossed Chinese or Japanese 
figures. A deal tabie covered with oil cloth. A 
faded satin couch, whereon the witch is popu- 
larly supposed to pass most of her days and all 
her nigats. A tnreadbare carpet worn in many 
places until the bare red-brick flooring is visible. 
Cobwebs and dirt everywhere; in the corners, 
on the ceiling, about the lees of the table, cout- 
ing the grimy, diamond-snaped window panes. 
Half-a-dozen wooden chairs, upon one of which 
May sinks as the footsteps begin to return. 

‘I have taken the liberty to sit down for a 
minute,” she explains, apologetically, for Miss 
Wraxall has again started so violently at the 
sight of her that a fourth of tne water she car- 
ries is spilled upon the threadbare carpet. 

“In my young days,” rebukes the qnondam 
dressmaker, with slow severity, “a lady did not 
think of entering another person’s house except 
by invitation of the owner.” 

“It is possible that in your young days the 
owner was not se loth to invite her,” retorts the 


, 


girl, with the petulance of an uneasy con-! 


science, 
She raises the glass to her lips and takes asip 





or two of its contents. Miss Wraxall watches | To-morrow or the day following I may per. 
the proceeding, and notes, with eyes that are | haps feel disposed to give him certain informa. 


more full of suspicion than ever, how unlike it | tion, but I make no rash promise. 


is-to the hearty draught of one who tihirsts. 


“What do you want ?’’ she cries, every feature | 
of her cunning, wrinkled face working with | and entreaties, is fain to be content. 


Once more J 


| bid you go.” 


With that May Pole-Gell, in spite of protests 
She tells 


anger, whilst the claw-like fingers move rest- | herself impatiently during the homeward waik 


lessly as though they wanted something to 
clutch and tear. “Here are your flowers, you 
offered them fora blind; you pretended to be 
thirsty that when my back was turned you 
might intrude yourself into my dwelling. What 
do you want? Tell meand go.” 

Diplomacy has failed, except that it has 
effected a lodgment upon the enemy’s territory. 
Miss Pole-Gell is qnick to recognise the ‘fact. and 
to accept the challenge to open warfare. 

“T-want to know what became of Selina 
Harvey,” she says, boldly. 

But Miss Pole-Gell, in unmasking‘her battery 
and opening fire, is not prepared for the effect 
of that first. shot. Miss Wraxall staggers back 
as though hertrembling limbs refuse to sup- 
port her, and seats herself upon the faded satin 
couch. Through the encrusted dirt which coats 
her face, the witch has turned white with as- 
tonishment and fear. 

“ Wh—wh—why do you ask ?” she stammers, 
and even the tones of aer voice are changed. 
Before’ they ‘were :shriil and unmusical.. Now 
they are hoarse and/almost marticulate. 

“ Because I have found her son, andI want'to 
know his mother’s fate,” answers Miss Pole- 
Gell, confidently. 

“Selina Harvey was.a had, ungrateful girl,” 
replies the witch, making a desperate ¢ffort to 
regain courage and composure. “She ran 
away.” 

« With whom?” 

** Who commissions you to inquire?” says the 
old woman, parrying the question in Irish fashion 
by asking another. ‘‘ Where is her son? 
What “ 

* He goes by the name of Colin Cathcart, he 
lives in the village, being employed as an en- 
gineer upon the new railway. He saved your 
cat from drowning the otner day, and tried, 
then and afterwards, to put the interrogations 
to you that I am now doing,”’ answers May, 
promptly. ‘1 shall mot stir from ‘this ‘house 
until you tell me two things. Who was his 
fatner? Woat ‘was bis motner’s fate?” 

“Is ‘he your lover?” asks the witch, mali- 
ciously, witn recovered seif-possession. 

“No,” replies Miss Pole-Geil, blushing 
furiously, and faltering for the first time in 
evident embarrassment. 

«Then by what right do you try to pry into 
his private concerns ?” continues the old woman, 
with triumphant acrimony. 

** He honours me with his confidence. 
his. #RIEND,” answers the girl, simply. 

Her intrepidiry of spirit, the:quality we Eng- 
lish people admire as ‘“ piuck,” is reasserting 
itself. In all her young life May Pole-Gell nas 
neither done nor said any mean thing of which 
she has cause to be ashamed. Faulty enough is 
she, but quite devoid of the cowardice which 
clings to small vices and littleness of soul. 
Conscious of the integrity of her motives, she 
looks fearlessly enougn into the countenance of 
this old hag who has ‘dared toimpugn them, and 
she sees that the evil face is softening again as 
it did at the gift of flowers. 

“It is a dangerous relationship,” says the 
witch, not impertinently, but with warning gen- 
tleness. And in her voice, at first so harsh and 
shrill, afterwards so hoarse and inarticulate, 
May’s quick ear detects a note of long-forgotten 
music, belonging, perhaps, to the far-off time 
when Miss Wraxali actually possessed a friend 
of the sterner sex,:and found the alliance’ perilous 
as ‘well as sweet. 

“You will answer my questions? You will 
tell me what I want to know ?” says the girl, 
pleadingly, and tae witch looks at her long and 
earnestly, and appears to consider that entreaty 
until the softened expression upon the wrinkled 
features has quite passed away. 

“TI shail tell you nothing,” enswers Miss 
Wraxall, at length. “You may send your 
friend to me, not to-night, for I am fatigued. 





I am 





| that she bas gained nothing by the interview, 


until she remembers that Miss Wraxall’s tacit 
admission Colin Cathcart may be Selina Har- 
vey’s son is another link in the chain of evidence 
which shall at length establish his true parent- 
age. 

Upon the faded satin couch the witch still sits 
brooding over the past. She does not rise to 
prepare the evening meal or infuse the cup of 
strong tea which is the one luxury of her frugal 
life. Sie does not even hear her familiars 
scratching at ‘the door, and mi-aw-ing tneir 
astonishment that it is closed against thew. 
Until it is almost dusk she broods, and broods, 
and broods. 

Then she rises, goes upstairs to her bedroom, 
and disint+rs from a corner a dust-covered band- 
box, which, being opened, discloses a poke- 
bonnet of enormous dimensions. From a drawer 
she takes an ancient silk mantle, fearfully and 
wonderfully made, according to our-modern ideus 
of fashion. By the time she has clumsiiy 
assumed these articles of attire it is growing 
quite dark. 

She pauses and hesitates many times in 
crossing the weed-grown garden. At the gate 
she stops and looks back longingly. For twenty 
years it has’ been the boundary, as it were, of her 
small world, a world in'‘which ‘all her narrowed 
interests centre. 

But there is some force within her breast 
stronger even than the eeeentricity which chains 
her to that small domain. 

Anotner struggle, and, flinging back the gate, 
she crosses its threshold. Through the gather- 
ing gloom, until black shadows hide her, a biot, 
an eyesore, a thing of evil, she goes across tne 
bridge and along a field path which will take 
her to The Hall.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Oh. hoiy bonds, oh, sacred laws, 
How mocked, how mangled is thy rite, 

When vicious man, ’midst hell’s applause, 
Breaks Heaven’s decree with passion’s might. 


MapemoIseLtE MILLEFLEURS is crossing her- 
self piously, repeating anave with more unction 
than usually enters into her devotions. An oid 
woman, féroce et terrible, has presented herself 
at ‘I'ne Hail, demanding tosee its master. Mon- 
sieur Edouard Crimp, trevalet, and ull the upper 
servants, have agreed with one consent that tne 
old woman is a witch. 

Ordinarily, mademoiselle entertains but little 
respect for the powers of darkness, and her ideas 
upon the subject are vague im the extreme. 
Her scepticism, staggered for a moment by tne 
startling statements of the servants’ hail, re- 
asserts itself. 

Shaking off momentary awe, she begins to 
consider tnis visit from another point of view. 
Divesting the old woman of the character which 
one wio wears so hideousa bonnet and so bar- 
barous a mantle assuredly deserves, assuming 
that she did not come flying through the air on 
a broomstick, as the housekeeper asserts, out 
used the customaty means of locomotion, tne 
fact remains that itis an extraordimary circuw- 
stance she should be there atvall. 

It is said that for twenty years the witch has 
not been known to leave her home, What 
pressing need calls her forth at this hour of the 
night to demand an interview with Sir Marma- 
duke Knollys, Bart. ? 

But itis yet more marvellous that the sick 
man, who has been compelled to take to his ved, 
and is said to lie in a most precarious condition, 
should bave admitted hig uncanny visitor at 
once, without parley, not even desiring to be in- 
formed the nature of her business. ; 

Of late, events seem to’have thickened at The 
Hall, and the air has become unpleasantly 
charged with mystery. Mademoiselle objects t0 
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these concealments, not merely from feminine 
curiosity and impatience of other peopie's secrets, 
put because she deems it right and expedient 
that if there be any skeletons.in the cupboard of 
the family to which she proposes shortly to ally 
herself, she should first havea peep at them. 

According to madenr@iaelle’s somewhat loose 
eode of ethics, so desirable an end is sufficient 
to justify almost any means, and brief considera- 
tion suffices to suggest a means whereby a peep 
may possibly be ovtained. 4 5 

That large and handsome room which looks 
upon the geometrical flower-beds, and in which 
Sir Marmaduke may generally be found by day, 
when in his normal state of (ill) health, is only 
one of a suite reserved more or Jess to his. special 
use. 

Communicating ‘with it by double doors is a 
second apartment of equal size, fitted up as a 
pedchamber in order that the capacious chair 
may be smoothly wheeled into it at night, when 
the hour arrives which seems to Crimp, the 
valet, & soretet liee a's Of g0 provocative 
a tendency is of getting the gouty 
paronet to bed. 3 iii 

Again, communicating witha the! Jedchamber, 
and still with double ‘doors, are two smaller 
apartments, the one serving as bath and dress- 
ing-room, the other asa nondescript saloon, to 
which no distinetive title cam be given, and 
which is rarely used. 

It is of the latter, and of the facilities it 
affords for png, that mademoiselle 
has bethought her. The double doors are always 
kept locked, the keys remaining upon the out- 
side. Tne walls are thick, and between the 
doors there is just sufficient space for a person of 
the Frenchwoman’s slight build to-stand erect, 
whilst the risk of detection will be almost in- 
finitesimal. 

Miladi is reading in her boudoir, and will pro- 
bably continue to do so fora couple of hours, 
without ringing for attendance until she retires 
for the night. Byno other person in the estab- 
lishment does mademoiselle fear to be surprised. 
Two minutes after the conception of her project 
she has put it into execution, and stands between 
the double doors, listening with all her might. 

But she can only hear:a ‘confused murmur of 
voices, the one treble, the other bass. Whether 
it be from the size of that spacious chamber on 
the other side, or from the position of the bed, or 
from the feebleness of. utterance induced by 
weakness, or by caution, not a word is intelligi- 
ole 

Hardly has she made this discovery, and 
begun to question the utility of remaining, ere 
she arrives at a second, whicn is not merely dis- 
appointing, but perplexing in the extreme. Her 
retreat is cut. off. 

Leisurely footsteps are advancing along the 
corridor which leads to the nondescript saloon. 
Mr. Sharp’s voice, brisk but- deferential, breaks 
the silence. 

“Here we are, Mr. Chandos. Perfect stiliness, 

perfect solitude, perfect immunity from the in- 
trusion of either the toping doctor or the lady 
mother. The very spot fora consultation, eh? 
Now sit down, and tell me your difficulty.” 
_ “Not with open doors,” says another voice, 
in which nervous hesitation has taken the place 
of the supercilious languor that usually cnarac- 
terises its utterances. “If it be untrue that 
wails : have ears, passages certainly possess 
them.” 

_ Then are heard the careful shutting of the 
door by which the lawyer and the heir have 
entered, the creaking of the runner of an easy 
chair as the latter is wheeled forward, an angry 
exclamation from Chandos Knollys: 

“Another open door,” he eries. “I wonder 
who has been through. It ought to be kept 
locked.” 

_ Flat against the door at which she has been 
listening shrinks Mademoiselle Millefieurs in 
momentary dread of discovery. If ne should 
fling open the inner one she must march out 
and make what exeuse she may. It might pass 
current with her lover, whom she can buily or 
— but with Monsieur Sharp, the avocat— 

ever, 

“Ah!” sighs the girl, with intense relief, as 








the lock shuts witha snap. ‘ Ah!” she repeats, 
in another tone, as the key is turned and a 
bolt is shot home. 

The Frenchwoman, packed like a human sand- 
wich between the double doors, is a prisoner. 

Her first impulse is one of frantic, unreason- 
ing terror. She feels suffocated in that narrow 
space ; she can hardly refrain from beating with 
her hands and crying aloud to be liberated. 
But by degrees calmness returns. There is no 
real danger save of figuring as an eavesdropper 
and a spy. 

By degrees also she becomes aware that to 
her strained ears the conference between the 
lawyer and her lover, both of t»em only a few 
feet from her, is ectly audible, although that 
between the si 
yards away in the spacious bedchamber, remains 


an unintelligible murmur. 


“Would it not be better,” Mr. Sharp is say- 
ing; in his blandest tones of persuasion, “ would 
ifmot be better for you to make a clean breast 
of it, Mr. Chandos? I don’t want to force con- 
fidence ; I am willing to advise in the dark, but 


| really there are so many pitfalls in our profes- 


sion that a wise client has no secrets from his 

icitor. Of course, anything, you may think 
to say to me-will never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be divulged.” 

Thete is a brief silence, whilst Chandos 
Knollys considers the proposal. Wien he speaks 
again it is evident that he has mentally accepted 
it. * 


* The fact is,” he says, “Iam in a deucedly 
queer fix. I am secr ed to a girl of 
inferior position, whom I have asked to become 
my wife.” 

_ “Ah?!” sighs mademoiselle again for the third 


“Breach of promise, eh?” savs Mr. Sharp, 
briskly. ‘‘ Amy written evidence ?” 

«‘There is mo ground. I bave arranged that 
we shall.be married in the course of a couple of 
months.” 

*« Whew—w !” cries the lawyer. 
estates entailed ?” 

“ Yes; Iam safe on that score, my father can- 
not disinherit me. But do you not think I shall 
be paying very dearly for my whistle if I make 
this girl the future Lady Knollys ?” 

“Perfide!” hisses Mademoiselle Millefleurs 
between her clenched teeth. 

“Unquestionably. Don’t do it,’’ answers Mr. 
Sharp, with decision, ‘‘ Every woman has her 
price.” 

“And-every rule has an exception. The girl 
is virtuous.” 

“Then marry’ her,” sneers the lawyer, with 
cynical irony. “If gold and finery, trinkets, 
dress, opera tickets, diamonds cannot corrupt a 
woman, marry her. She is a pearl beyond 
price.” 

“It is w'iat I shall have to do,” answers 
Chandos Knollys, regretfully. ‘Sometimes I 
adore her, sometimes I almost hate her, but at 
all times she fascinates me. The infatuation 
will wear off in time without doubt. If I could 
only marry her for a term of years 2 

«You remind me of an anécdote told me by a 
clerical friend,” interrupts Mr. Snarp. “A man 
came to him one day saying he wanted to get 
married,'and wished to know how to set about 
it. Whereupon my friend elaborately explained 
the two modes of procedure, by banns and by 
licence. The man departed in deep dejection 
upon receiving a negative reply to his next ques- 
tion, whether there were no method that ‘ wasn’t 
quite so binding?” 

“Precisely my case,” says Chandos, eagerly. 
«IT want to wed the girl, but in sucha way that, 
through some flaw or omission, the marriage 
shall be invalid.” 

“© Soélérat!’* exclaims Mademoiselle Mille- 
fleurs, in'a fierce whisper. 

*“Itis very difficult,” replies Mr. Sharp. “ The 
whole policy of our English jaw is to rivet the 
matrimonial chain so firmly tat it cannot be 
thrown aside. Have you matured any scheme ?” 

“T have, and I want to be quite sure that it 
is feasible and safe. That is why I ask fora 
legal opinion.” 

‘‘ State your case.” 


‘Are the 





> 


baronet and the witch, both’ 





“Tam going to Scarborough for a month or 
ix weeks with my mother, and I shall have my 
banns published at a church she does not attend. 
The bride-elect will be staying meanwhile in an 
obscure country village, where similar forwali- 
ties will be proceeded with, and it will ve 
arranged that the clergyman of her parish shall 
perform the veremony.” 

‘After which nothing can dissolve the tie, 
save anappeal to the divorce courts.” 

“Wait a little. A day or two previous to the 
one fixed for the happy event I shail write a 
courteous note requesting permission, which 
will doubtless be readily granted, for a personal 
friend in holy orders to officiate instead.” 

*‘I see your drift. Well?” 

“The friend in holy orders will be some lay- 
man bribed to personate a priest.” 

“A ruse which will be detected when the local 
parson looks for his name in a clergy list, as ne 
is almost sure to do.” 

“A name and address can be assumed as weil 
as an office.” 

“True; the personater being liable to a 
criminal prosecution and a term of imprison- 
ment.” 

“ That will be his affair,’ comments Chandos, 
coolly. ‘“Shali I be liable also?” 

“If your complicity can be proved.” : 

«I will take care there is no evidence,” says 
the young man. “ Very weil, that is my scheme. 
Would such a marriage be valid ?” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

“‘ Are there any difficulties in the way which I 
have not foreseen ?” 

“The one great difficulty is to avoid exciting 
the suspicion of the clergyman in whose churca 
the mock marriage is performed.” 

‘*T think that can readily be managed,” cries 
Chandos, gaily. ‘‘I am greatly obliged to you, 
Mr. Sharp. The consultation is at an end.” 

Again the creaking of the runner of the easy- 
chair, as it is wheeled into its former position— 
a sound of the opening and the shutting of a 
door—tine dying away of receding footsteps and 
voices. 

The room is deserted ; it may not be visited 
again for many hours, and mademoiselle is a 
fast prisoner, packed like a human sandwich be- 
tween the double doors. 

But the only thought of which Lavinie Mille- 
fleurs is as yet capable is, not the awkwardness 
of her physical situation, but the hugeness of 
her lover’s perfidy. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


With hearts that beat as one the surging crowd 
Press to the brink and raise a bitter cry ; 
Invoking Heaven in accents deep, not loud, 
To save the victin—save him ere ie die. 


Axnounp the uncovered shaft of the abandoned 
lead mine Prometheus Hornblower and his 
navvies are taking solemn counsel together. 
Deep in the bowels of the earth their comrade, 
who but five minutes ago stood beside them in 
the health and strength of early manhood, may 
be breasting the ebon waves, and hopeles-ly 
seeking foothold he will never find. Or it may 
be, and the supposition is even more probaiie, 
he has already been dashed to pieces against 
some projecting boulder, in the course of tnat 
awful fall which must have followed the break- 
ing of the rope. 

‘here is not a star in the black vault of 
Heaven. They stand in Cimmerian darkness, 
unable even to discern each other’s forms. ‘Ine 
rising wind wails and shrieks around them, like 
the cries of a lost soul hurrying to the tor- 
ment. 

Once or twice one of them has struck a matzh 
in an objectiess way, bat it has been instantly 
extinguisbed, and there is not.a second lanve:n 
to which it may be applied. 

Assuming that one of the men was bold 
enough to risk Colin Cathcart’s fate, in the nove 
of ascertaining it and of rendering nim, if stil 
alive, some assistance, no good end could ve 
served by lowering another explorer, this time 
without the means of illumination, into tiat 
horrible pit. 
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Nothing can be done for the present. The 
self-made man’s practical mind grappled, the 
instant he heard the snapping of the rope, with 
all the possibilities of the situation, and the 
grappling ended in an ejaculation of despair. 
The only course is to hurry back to the village, 
borrow lanterns, ropes, and, if possible, a strong 
chain, and then investigate the accident without 
loss of time. 

The proposition is carried unanimously, with- 
out a dissentient voice. More quickly than 
might be thought poésible, the members of the 
little band have reached the straggling street, 
and are hastening from house to house, knocking 
up the sleeping inmates and demanding the 
articles required. 

There is no thought of concealment now. 
Every keeper on the estate may come to watch 
operations if he likes. A life is at stake. 

Soon the shaft of the abandoned mine is sur- 
rounded by an agitated crowd of men and 
women. Amongst them Doctor Gwynne is con- 
spicuous, his tones less cheery tnan usual, and 
trembling with unwonted emotion. 

Little hope has he that medical skill will 
aught avail, in a catastrophe the frightful con- 
sequences of which imagination pictures with 
vivid force. He is surprised at his own impres- 
sibility, he had not dreamed that he liked Colin 
Cathcart haif so well. 

A chain has been found and carefully 
examined, one that has before served this very 
purpose. To one end of it a large wicker- 
basket is attached, and the navvies’ strong arms 
are again ready to perform their part. Prome- 
theus Hornblower is fastening two ropes about 
his waist by way of additional precaution, when 
Doctor Gwynne touches him on the shoulder. 

** You are too heavy,” he says. ‘Remember 
that you may have to bring up the poor fellow’s 
body, or perhaps, if he is yet alive, a doctor 
may be needed on the spot. Let me go down.” 

“There is danger in the descent,” answers 
the self-made man, with a searching look at the 
volunteer’s face. 








(THE KEEPER OF THE SECRET.) 


There is light enough now from lanterns and 
torches around that awful abyss. 

“IT am not afraid,” says the doctor, quietly, 
and Prometheus Hornblower yields. 

Everything is ready for the descent. Doctor 
Gwynne, witn one powerful lantern at his back, 
and another at his breast, sits at the bottom of 
the wicker-basket, firmly grasping the chain. 

“Lower away !” 

One of the women has sunk upon her knees 
and is praying with silent fervour. A great 
stillness has fallen upon the crowd. Prometheus 
Hornblower, for the second time that nignt, lies 
flat upon the ground, peering into the gloomy 
depths of the mine, and dreading (in spite of the 
sound common sense which tells nim that such 
a contingency is now impossible) to hear once 
again the snapping of a severed rope, and to 
see the receding light disappear in inky black- 
ness. 

But no such misfortune is in store for the in- 
trepid adventurer who braves unknown perils in 
the cause of friendship and humanity. 

Steadily—steadily the lights which show the 
brave doctor’s whereabouts sink in that living 
tomb. Steadily—steadily until the frail basket 
wherein he sits comes to a standstill, and he 
perceives that the bottom of the shaft is 
reached. 

Where is Colin? Not until Doctor Gwynne 
has scrambled out of his cage can he answer 
that anxious question. Rising to his feet he 
looks around. 

There, not half a dozen feet from him, lies 
the motionless body of his unbappy friend, 
cheek by jowl with an object which is no new 
sight to a man familiar with hospitals and dis- 
secting-rooms, but which sends a thrill througn 
him such as he has never experienced before. 
That object is a grinning skeleton. 

The floor is damp, but no moisture stands 
upon it, for to right and left branches offata 
smart incline a gallery which has doubtless 
drawn away the inevitable accumulations of 
water. 

Colin Cathcart has escaped the death by 





)} drowning which seemed almost a foregone con- 
clusion, but Doctor Gwynne hardly dares two 
hope he has survived the fall. 

The doctor’s heart beats with painful violence. 
Kneeling beside his prostrate friend, he lets 
the light of the lantern fall upon hisface. It is 
white and placid, the still and awful placidity 
of a corpse. 

Just above the ear the lad’s curly hair is 
matted with blood. The doctor’s last ray of 
hope disappears at the sight, but from sheer 
force of habit he lays a finger upon the pulse 
which he believes to be stilled forever. Does 
it beat? or is the pulsation which he feels the 
throbbing of his own artery ? Throwing open the 
waistcoat he lays his hand upon Colin’s heart. 

What means this sudden gleam cf joy on the 
doctor’s anxious features? Drawing a flask 
from his pocket, he forces a few drops of eau de 
vie between the dead man’s clenched teeth. 
Water of life, truly! Thecorpse utters a deep- 
drawn sigh. 

There is no consciousness as yet, nor any pro- 
bability of it for hours to come, but there is 
hope. 

Tie rope must have broken when Colin had 
descended within a few feet of the bottom, and 
his head must have struck a stone in the side 
of the shaft. Itis a case of concussion of the 
brain. 

To get him home quickly, to the doctor’s own 
house, that is the next problem. Lifting the 
unconscious man in his arms Doctor Gwynne 
places nim in the wicker-basket. In the act of 
following his eyes rest again on the skeleton. 
With curiosity, partly such as is common tv U3 
all, and partly professional, he pauses one 12- 
stant to examine it. 

Something glitters in the light of the lantern. 
Stooping to see what it is he perceives that 
upon the skeleton’s bony finger is a mans 
golden signet-ring, showing a shield which bears 

a coat of arms, tne crest of the Knollys family, 
and their motto—“ Cor unum, via una.” 


(To oe Continued.) 
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HOW SHE PAID HIM. 


A NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
HOW HE TOLD HER. 


Alas! what innocent crime have I committed ? 
To me the worst of crimes—outlived m y liking. 


Sorr summer evening, with the declining rays 
of the golden sun glinting across the green 
sward and tingeing it with gold. An evening 
when all nature looked peaceful, and the round 
world a Paradise. An evening laden with the 
breath of sweet flowers and the song of birds 
sending up their last song of joy and thanksgiv- 
ing for the life that was so beautiful before they 
sought their shelter amongst the leaves of the 
tall trees and the thick bushes. 

_An evening to make man, the only creature of 

sin in all God’s earth, forget that there was 
sorrow or suffering, or aught that was not 
neavenly below the skies. Up tothe terrace of 
Goldenhurst came the deer to be fed and the 
peacocks to be caressed and to pick up whatever 
of stray trifles might be about, and the wood 
birds swooped down on the'’soft grass and the 
rabbits paused in their scurrying flight, wonder- 
img perhaps that no one in that stately house 
ever interfered with them as other mortals in 
the woods and fields did. Tiere was peace for 
tnere where the gentle mistress of Golden- 
urst ruled, and they knew what freedom and 
life were like; 

“ You touch one of them birds and you’ll know 
what sudden death’s like,’ one of the keepers 
had been heard to say to one of his underlings, 
_ if the penalty was not quite so dreadful as 
e loss of life, everybody avout the estate knew 

hat Mrs, Hatherton would never forgive an 
outrage on her feathered and foor-footed friends. 
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(SEVERED. } 


It was a splendid domain, this Goldenhurst, 
and it had come to heras her inheritance on the 
death of her father. That was many a long year 
ago, and the orphan girl had grown up in singu- 
lar loneliness, for her parents had been alone in 
the world. 


Her father had made his own fortunes, begin- | 


ning life in the Foundiing Hospital, and her 
mother had been an orphan, brought up by dis- 
tant relatives and gladly got rid of when she was 
of an age to do anything for herself. 

Their daughter had grown up beside them till 
she lost them, deaf to all the offers that came to 
her because she was a rich man’s heiress. She 
was eccentric, people said. A little un!tke most 
other girls she certainly was, and she preferred 
the freedom of her life at Goldenhurst and tne 
love of the a about her, who adored her, to 
the trammels of matrimony. 

«IT have been mistress of myself and all about 
me so long,” she said to those who would have 
urged her to marry, “ that I fear I should make 
but a poor wife. My idea of a wife’s duty is that 
she should be subservient to her husband, and 
that I could never be. I must be mistress here 
or nothing.” 

But the master came, as he comes some time 
to all women, and Goldenhurst and its revenues 
passed into the keeping of Henry Hatherton, 
Esq., of whom the outside world knew nothing 
except that he was the choice of the mistress of 
the place. 

The lawyers knew that matters were s0 
arranged that the husband could not beggar his 
wife, as so many husbands do, and they knew 
also how liberal she had been to a man who had 
absolutely nothing—nota coin that he could call 
his own, nor anything except his unblemished 
name and his unstained honour. The mistress 
of Goldenburst took him very much on trust. But 
she loved him, and she gave him her hand with 
her heart in itand thought her freedom well lost 
when she yielded her liberty to him. 

She was not young when she made the sacri- 
fice, for it was one; already the giddy girls of 
her acquaintance had begun to speak of her as 


—< — 
SS 


“that old maid,” and wise people shook their 
heads at the fact that the bridegroom was the 
junior, and that the bride looked ner full age, as 
women will sometimes, and heif anything looked 
younger tnan he was. 

But all that was years ago now, and nothing 
| had come about to verify the prognostications ot 

the kind friends who delight in making every- 
body miserable. 

Henry Hatherton had proved himself a worthy 
master of the estate, and if it had been now and 
then hinted that he was not particularly atten- 
tive to his wife and thought more of nis own 
pleasures than of her, she was always the first 
to repudiate such an idea with indignation. 

Harry was everything that a husband should 
be in her eyes, and she was as lovingly blind to 
his faults as ever wife could be. Nothing was 
too good for him, nothing too much for her to do 
or to sacrifice where he was concerned. 

If he were silent and seldom spoke to her he 
was not well, if he were morbidly ill-tempered, 
as he often was in her society, he was suffering, 
poor fellow, and too reticent to speak of what 
ailed him. 

If he left her alone and went out enjoying 
himself amongst his fellows, she found excuse in 
the assertion that he was so popular and 50 
sougnt after; if he strolled for hours in other 
more congenial society, it was because she could 
not walk as she used to—anything rather than 
admit to herself that he was seltish and care- 
less. 

Her love was as blind and unreasoning as un- 
selfish love is apt to be, and in her folly she 
thought that, silent and cold ashe seemed, he at 
least returned it, if he did not express all he 
felt. 

She gloried in his manly form and handsome 
face, and thought, poor fool, that Heaven had 
been too good to her in enabling her w give 
position and a place in the world to this para- 

on. 
. No woman was ever so blessed as she, she 
thought, in what she deemed his silent love, and 
one word from him, one look of kindness from 
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182 
his s speaking eyes, made earth a very heaven to | 
her and her solitary life an Eden of happiness ; 
and in the midst of her dream of folly and delight 


the thunderbolt fell. 

Husband and wife stood together by the great 

window that opened on to the terrace from his 
study, or smoking-room, or den, or what you 
will, for there was not much study in the life of 
Henry Hatherton. 

He was a handsomer man now than when she 
had laid her hand in his at the altar and pro- 
mised whatshe had kept so faithfully—to be to 
him a true and loving wife to her life’s end. She 
was changed, and not for tite better as far as 
looks went. She had mever been handsome 


young looking, and timehad tinseilher mower: — 
white and made. her. more 


picturesque, if it gawedser aided diguiny. 
as she co 


A noble woman she’k 
a woman to whom mea # 


little children clang $n lo" 1e faith) andl to ‘whede 
side hurt «calles dame 
if anything coaid be dons 
the hand to do 

There was fear e hae, Dow, 3 
of horror, as if her very blood were free 
the thought of some, enieeat calamity, ; 
light in herveyés had diedout, leavingws al 
blankness, as if the ‘whole wah ae all 











| P ccWhose taeiislany bes tat, Harry ?” p adie. 


| his mind,and that nothimg she could say ‘would 
4 alterhis deterinination. 


‘the slightest emotion in hertone. *“Thaveheard 


that of late she had grown so utterly distasteful 
to him that he had made up his mind to leave 
her and her fortune for ever. 

She did not scream or faint. She was not 6s 
the order of women who take the whole world 
into their confidence. ‘There would be ‘time 
enough for outward agony by-and-bye whemshe 
understood better what had happened. Sine 
looked upon him as mad, and indeed his swords 
and looks were more like those of a madman than 
a sane being. 

“You don’t want me” he said; “you are 
better without me, I am nothing bute drag on 

here.” 


* What hayé I everdotie to you that you shuuld 
utter such words ?” » 

Again no anewer'te her question, only ‘maulien 
reiteration of hie-aesertion that he bad mieée op 


“Who is the womant” whe asked, in a tone, 
: in hhis ears with a fresh revelation n of) 
: =o Ete wiueh atleast 


‘ill know it on enough” 


| egion p Sag re, 
bave made up jms ome oRNeN “9 


ae mn i 





park and going near enough to the terrace to 
see the peacocks and feed the deer was granted 
to the neighbours no longer. 

For some reason or other Mrs. Hat herton 
wished to lead a secluded life, and it was under. 
stood that Mr. Hatherton was abroad. Where 
he had gone to or what he had gone for no one 
knew, not even the clergyman of the parish, 
with whom he had been on terms of intimacy. 

Colonel Branksome and his family had |c-ft 
the neighbourhood too, but no one trouble 
much about them. They had been pleasant foli 
to visit, but their departure excited no sort of 
remark or concern. They were living in Lon. 
don, and came now and then into their old 
neighbourheod. It was understood somehow 
that their circumstances had not altered for the 
better, and-that Miss Branksome, their relative, 
had been obliged to take a situation some- 


re. 
“Lne servants at the house knew nothing more 
tian anyone else of the cause of their master’: 
absence. There had been nothing to point to 
any disagreement between him and his wife, ani 
they could glean nothing from her impassive 
i ad when'she called them all together and toid 
em that their master had gone away for a tiuie. 
It had been-very sudden for her. He was gone, 
and had taken nothing with him. His boxes 
were sent after him to an address in London. 
Notmany more words had passed between the 


were dim and dead to her. : | qtiite enough. If cam prefer her to me,.| husband and wife after his heartless announce- 
ji HAP if you do this owt hing Z ei aay : 
’ He had mameda whom she had made waste * Tought to treat you as a madman,” shesaii 
a put outther hand as if to touch him, ‘but and who had been a der her | to him, with ineffable scorn, “for you are one, 
recoiled before it rested on his shoulder with alate. to Aver, as sttth girls wii, | and you will find it out all too soon, I am afrau. 
gesture of disgust. * foeull oodles rude of “Dear Mre. | But if you ane in earnest——" 
You cannot mean it!’ she went on, as he} ; i s” toallamdenndry. She “Lem.” 
sank into a chair in front of her and hid his|‘elonged to a family with wom she had not “You have chosen your future 7” 
craven fave in-his hamds. “It is too sickening— | onlvivated much intimacy, forite bead of itwas| “ 1 have” 


I can only think you have gone mad !” 

“Tam not mad,” he said, sullenly, as if he 
had nerved himself to a disagreeable task. ‘‘I 
have made up my mind.” 

** Made up your mind ?” she repeated, putting 
her hands to her head, as if she were not sure 
she had heard aright, and staring at him help- 
lessly. 

“Yes. All my arrangements are made; no- 
thing you can say will alter them.” 

* Ah, then I know you must. be mad!’ she 
“No sane man could talk to a true and 


said. 
loving wife as you are talking to.me, Harry, 
for God’s sake unsay your words !” 


Sne might well look at him in terror and 
doubt whether he or she were gone suddenly 
insane. For he, her husband, the man for whom 
she would have sacrificed everything on the face 
of the earth, had told her in so many: words with- 
out any beating about the bush that he was 
going to leave her and never look upon her face 
again. 

There had been no quarrel between them, no 
sign of what the world so conveniently calls 
« Incompatibility of temper.” That he was silent 
and morose was nothing more than usual. He 
would be better when he felt brighter, and she 
had never in all their wedded life known what 
it was to feel the slightest pang of jealousy. 

Romantic people say there can be no love 
without it. “ Where there is love there is faith,” 
says the old proverb, and love that is faithful 
itself can imagine none other in anyone else. 
Her love had been all faith, poor soul, a faith 
that was to be broken now for evermore, 

“Is it for the sake of some other woman ?” 
she asked, her voice sounding shrill with the 
rousing of the new-born passion she had never 
known before,and he hung his head and answered 
her never a word. 

*‘T will know,” she said; “I have that much 
rightat least, Ah, I see itis! Harry, what have 
I done to you that you should treat me like 
this ?” 

She had done nothing, he told her. She could 
divorce him ; she was free to lay all the blame 
onhim. There was nothing wrong. The world 
would be all on her side, and he would be content 
to bear the obloquy for the sake of his freedom, 
and then he told her, poltroon that he was, that 
he had never cared for her; that he had made 


aman betterknown than d, and given 
to raising money many way he could. 

She had feared more than once that Harry was 
being victimised,,and that Colonel Branksome 
was using his name and his purse, but he had 
not made her his confidant;.be never did, and 
she had said nothing. 

She little thought that this girl, a cousin of 
the colonel’s, was the attraction at his house, 
the decoy that led her husband there, arid’ she 
had obeyed his behest and invited her to Golden- 
burst in happy ignorance that the young lady 
with the innocent face and the wondering baby 
eyes was as wily a serpent as ever entered 
Eden 

She little thought in her folly that those rose- 
bud lips could whisper into Harry’s ear words of 
pity for his fate in being tied to Goldenburst 
and its mistress when there was such a bright! 
world outside with youth and beauty in it. It 
was she who insinuated that his wife did not 
care for him, that she was ha pier with her poor 
and her pets than in his society, and would not 
miss him if he turned his back on herand sought 
a more manly and busier life far away from the 
quiet old house and its surroundings. 

No plain words. Girls like Clare Branksome 
do not speak plainly; where ‘there is happiness 
to be wrecked and their own ends to gain caution 
is necessary. But she did her work all the more 

effectually that it was Gone by insinuation and 
giances and gentile sighs of the pity that is akin 
to love, according to the poets. 

Henry Hatherton was flattered by, her sym- 
pathy, touched with pity for himself and his hard 

tate, listened to her, and was lost. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW HE LEFT HER. 


Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart— 
*Tis woman’s waole existence. 


GOLDENHURST was shut up.’ No one exactly 
knew why, and indeed “shut up” was hardly 
the word to use concerning it, since Mrs. Hather- 
ton was still there and life within the gates 
went onas usual. It was only the certain paths 
hitherto used by the people round about were 








her a stepping-stone to fortune and position, and 


closed, and the privilege of getting into the 


{ drawing ba 


“ With — ‘that there can be 1 
“T have thought of it all. I shall trouble you 
no more.” 

“Tnen add this to the benefits yon propose t 
heap on my head by yourabsence. Relieve me 
of your presence as quickly as possible. | 
think to breathe the same air with you for 
another day would choke me.’ 

«And you? What will-yon do?” 

“Remain here. What should I do? 
done nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“You will free yourself, of course ?” 

« How?” 

« By the aid of the law.” 

“I?” and she drew herself up with a scom 
that seemed to sting him through and throug! 
idiot tnat he was. “I want no freedom of thut 
sort. No, Harry, I will keep my right to 
my duty as a wife still. Your name spall nev 
ve dragged through the mire by me. ‘Have yo! 
anything more to say to me ?” 

ss Notning.” 

“Then go, and God forgive you.” 

She had left the room and shut the door be 
hind him before be had lifted his sullen fac 
and she saw him no more 

In half an hour he had left the house an 
turned his: back on his wife and self respect f 
ever. Mrs. Hatnerton’s maid found er wistre+ 
on the fluor of her dressing-room “in a swo0 
when she went at her usual hour to undress b+! 
not having heard her ring, and it was s0 
time vefore she could bring her back to co! 
sciousness. 

She was not of the fainting order of wowe! 
and the fit was as prolonged and obstinate as | 
was uncommon. She came to herself in unr 
and merely said she had had a ‘shock; M 
Hatnerton had been called'away unexpectedl): 
and it had upset her. She would ‘not hear “' 
the gitl remaining with her all nigh, as *" 
begged to do. , 

“She should be quite well by the morning: 
she said, ‘‘and there was no need.” 

She looked in the daylight as’ though she a! 
passed a sleepless night; her face was wi! 
and her eyes heavy. She was outwardly calls 
put only herself and Heaven knew what t" 
vigil of tnat night had been, nor how the p* 
sionate love of her heart for the ‘man who Nw 
treated ‘her so cruelly had torn and tortured B«' 


I have 
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leaving. her shattered in body and mind till she 
hardly knew what she was saying or doing. 

“ God forgive him,” had been her cry through 
all that weary night. ‘He is mad, and not 
accountable for his actions. There can be no 
other reason.” 

Mad he certainly was with the witchery 
of a wicked woman’s soft words and serpent 

iles. 

s He had gone on dallying with Clare Brank- 
some till he had come to think that Heaven lay 
only in her smiles,and ail that was worth living 
for in her honeyed words and soft.endearments, 
and he had gone headlong to his ruin, led on 
by her false hand and luring wiles. 

He was by no means without money. He had 
never been an extravagant man as far.as his 
personal expenses were concerned, and he had 
had what Colonel Branksome called .a good 
stroke of luck in some transaction with him 
lately. What the future was to bring forth 
neither he nor the partner of his flight ever 
seriously thought. 

For many weeks after she had called her ser- 
vants together and told them that their master 
was away the mistress of Goldenhurst lay sick 
almost unto death, as it seemed. The doctors 
were puzzled. They could assign no name for 
the disease which appeared to be wearing her 
into the grave. She faded and drooped day by 
day, and they waited almost without hope for 
the end. 

If anyone suspected there was something 
wrong there was no proof of it. The clergyman 
felt sure, for when he urged her to send for 
her hustand she only shook her head with 
such an expression of anguish that he said no 
more. 

“Can you not confide in me?” he asked. “I 
think you would be better if you could speak. I 
will be secret, believe me.” 

“There is nothing to confide,” she said, 
wearily, “Harry is away, and I cannot send 
for him, that is all. If I die——” 

“ But there is to be no question of dying,” he 
said, feeling more than ever sure, that his sus- 
picions were correct. ‘‘ Yours is a life that ean- 
not be spared. The doctors say that there is 
no reason why you should not be well and 
strong, and weare at our wits’ end in the parish 
without you. We must not live only for our- 
selves in this world, you know.” 

She looked at him earnestly, and the cure 
was begun. 

“T have been very selfish and wicked,” she 
said. “You are right, we should not live for 
— alone. Show me my duty, and I will 

0 it.” 

She rose from her bed a wan, feeble creature 
with white hair and trembling limbs, ready to 
take her place in her house once more, and to 
live a life of uncomplaining unselfishness and 
gentle resignation amongst the people who 
loved her so well. 

Mr. Hatherton was abroad, strangers were 
told when they asked questions about the hand- 
some old house and the closed park, but it was 
not everyone that knew that the handsome, dis- 
sipated-looking Englishman’ with the beautiful 
companion who called themselves Mr. and Mrs. 
Delmayne, and attracted so much attention by 
their dash and recklessness were the missing 
Henry Hatherton and the wicked girl who had 
lured him to his ruin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Delmayne were very popular 
With the fast set with whom they associated. 
+here is a certain sort of Bohemian society that 
is pleasant from its recklessness and absence of 
care for the future, and of these Clare was the 

igQ priestess. They gambled and danced and 
dressed, and flirted ‘with one another to their 
earts’ content, and never gave themselves a 
moment for thought. 
ti Society in Rome wassomewhat scandalised by 
heir proceedings, but they had passed the 





the partner of her flight when she asked him one 
bright day whether he did not think their life 
now better than the old time of dulness at 
Goidenhurst. * So you love me it matters not 
where Iam.” 

« And do I not love you, Harry ?” she returned. 
“Have I not given up all a woman holds dear 
for your sake ?’” and she laid her evil lips on his 
and let him clasp her to his foolisn heart, and 
believe that in all the wide earth there was not 
a dearer or more loving creature than the girl 
who bad lured him to forsake his wife and give 
up his honour. 

It was Circe over again, and only a man who 
has fallen under the wiles of a woman of the 
Circe tribe, and they are plentiful enough in 
this ‘ower world, more’s the pity, can under- 
stand ~hat the infatuation is. Henry Hatherton 
believed this fallen creature to be 11] goodness, 
all innocence, save for the one ‘ittle fault of 
loving him and yitying ‘his hard fate in being 
tied to anyone else. Gis awakening’ was yet to 
come, 

She was lovely and attrective, and it was not 
wonderful that men came about her and fol- 
lowed her and adored her as he did. It pleased 
him at first to think that she was so sought 
after, but as the moths grew thicker and the 
flame that attracted them brighter, it made him 
feel alittle uncomfortable. He seemed at a dis- 
advantage somehow amongst the younger and 
more brilliant admirers of ‘the woman he called 
his wife. And at last he spoke to her about it, 
tenderly and gently enough, Heaven knows. 
He would do nothing to wound her if he could 
help it. 

“You dear, jealous old thing,” she retorted 
when he had said his say. ‘‘ You can’t shut me 
up in a glass case. I can't help it if the men 
admire me.” 

« You can help this, ‘child,” he said, touching 
a bracelet she wore which had been given to her 
by a young fellow with more money than he 
knew what todo with. “My wife should not 
take presents from anyone else.” 

«Your wife ?” and she laughed a little scorn- 

fully he thougnt. “ 'That’s all very well to them, 
you know, but-——” 
** But I cannot make you so in earnest. You 
know I would if I could, Clare. That I cannot 
in truth call you what you are before everyone 
who knows us is not my fault.” 


“No. The dear old lady at Goldenhurst 
knows a game worth two of that,” the girl 
replied, coarsely. “If she did what she ougnt 
to and divorced you she could not play the 
injured saint so prettily, could she® After alll 
don’t know but what it is better as it is.” 

«* What do you mean ?” 

«Just what I say.. It is better for us both to 
be free, though there is not much to be suid for 
your freedom, my friend. You are still the old 
woman’s husband.” 

«Leave my wife’s name. out of the question, 
Clare,” he said, almost angrily, though he did 
not credit her with anything but levity as yetin 
speaking as she did. “I do not care to’think of 
the past. I behaved like a scoundrel.” 

“As she would put it perhaps. Neither of 
you are any the worse now.” 

Henry Hatherton held up a shaking handand 
looked at it. Hz was the worse, and a great 
deal, for the life he had led since that summer 
evening at Goldennurst. SHz was ten times 
more brilliant than ever, a reckless, unscrupu- 
lous woman in the full tide of her beauty. 

«Are you tired of me, Harry ?” she asked, 
suddenly, with a world of tenderness in her 
voice and love in her false eyes, and he clasved 
her to his heart and vowed that never till time 
should be no more for him could he ever tire of 
her, ever wish himself back again with the wife 
who loved him so dearly, let what would of mis- 
fortune befall them. 

** Don’t go into heroics,”’ was Clare’s answer, 





arrier which divided them from honest hus- 
nds and pure wives, and it mattered little | 
what they did, 
“Anywhere is happiness with you, my queen,” | 
was the answer given to Clare Branksome by | 


as she kissed him with her Delilah lips. “Iam 
not sure whether I could drag through a life of 
poverty with any wan. An, don’t look like 
tnat. Ilike to tease you. Darling, I could go 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW HE MOURNED HER. 


He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that, 


“‘Royat Acroponts THEATRE !” 

**l'ne Sensation Production of the Age!’ 

“Mademoiselle Nanette in a New Part!” 

** As Berbice in the Disguised Prince !” 

And many more lines to the same effect 
covered the walls of London with gigantic 
letters inall the colours of the rainbow. Two 
years had elapsed since Henry Hatherton had 
left Englanc, and a well-merited obscurity had 
been the result of his Bohemian life in Rome 
and elsewhere. He and his companion had 
sunk below the waters—very far below, for they 
had never emerged—and few cared to ask where 
they were or what had become of them. 

It was known by this time, though it was not 
spoken of, that the husband of the white-haired 
lady at Goldenhurst must have left her purposely 
and for ever, but few would have thought of 
looking for him in the shabby, broken-looking 
man who hung about the theatres where Made- 
moiselle Nanette acted and danced, and who was 
known in the profession as “ mademoiselle’s 
husband.” It had come tothis. Openly faith- 
less as the profligate woman whom he had 
idolised was to him, it suited her purpose to have 
him for a hanger-on and protector if need be, 
and their interests were so wedded and their 
lives so mixed up with one another that they 
could not part without ruin to both. 

When the charms of the reckless beauty failed 
any longer to attract or be profitable, and they 
were reduced to struggling for what living they 
could pick up at the gaming table, the manager 
of a continental tneatre happened to remark 
upon the verve and dash of a song that Clare 
Branksome sang with more expression than 
modesty, and asked her if she had never thought 
of trying her fortune on the stage. 

She told him no, but the idea once put into 
her head she was seized with a sudden desire to 
show herself and her charms to a theatrical 
audience, and she lost no time in trying to put 
it intopractice. Her protector recoiled from the 
notion. He wasastrangecontradiction, and the 
thought of anyone belonging to him exhibiting 
herself as Clare proposed to do was repulsive. 
But she laughed at him and taunted him with 
being straigntlaced, and bade him go home to 
the old woman at Goldenburst if he was tired of 
her, etc., etc., till ne was well nigh driven mad 
and bade her have her own way. 

And a wild and wilful way it was. She was 
the bread-winner now, but for her and the 
money she earned they would have been desti- 
tute, and he had sunk into the semi-imbecile 
state when a man has no self-respect or manli- 
ness left. And he loved her still, or thought he 
did, poor fool, and watened her every look and 
gesture with jealous eagerness. He believed she 
was true to him, tnougn all the world of theatri- 
cal society knew better. She had told him she 
was faithful and would never betray him, and 
he believed her, and was her dog-like slave and 
lacquey still. 

Sne was the pet of the public now. She 
could sing fast songs in the true Thérése manner, 

she could dance and fling herself about in the 
most approved style. She was troubled with no 
conscientious scruples as to the scantiness of 
her costumes, and, in short, was voted by fast 
men and abandoned women as “the jolliest 
thing out,” and welcomed to their ranks with 

acclamation. 

Like most of her class she professed extreme 

propriety, and spoke of her husband with a per- 

sistency that was amusing to some and dis- 

gusting to others who knew or guessed the true 

state of the case. 

And in the midst of this unhealthy vortex of 

excitement, the lacquey of a woman not worthy 

to be his wife’s huwblest servant, lived he who 

was once the honoured master of Goldenburst, 

his only virtue now the fact of his faith in the 

woman for whom he had forsaken everything, 

and his unselfish love for her in spite of her 
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No one but himself and Heaven knew what 
he suffered, nor how glad he would have been to 
escape from the whirl and be at rest. 

No one could guess how deep was his remorse, 
nor how bitter his repentance, how he longed 
for the wife whose love he had thrown away, 
and who, if she were not quite the bright, youth- 
ful creature who would have been more fitting 
for him as far as years were concerned, was at 
least a loving, gentle wife, who would have laid 
down her life to serve bim if need be, and there 
was not an hour in his sinful life now that he 
did not think of the past and curse himself for a 
fool for what he had done. 

He never blamed the woman who had tempted 
him and exulted in having drawn him away 
from his wife. He believed himself the greatest 
sinner, and looked upon himself as bound to 
stand by her and protect her to the utmost of 
his power. He was the dependent now, and 
she did not scruple to tell him so and to taunt 
him with that fact till there were times when 
he looked into the dark water when the stars 
were shining down cold and still, and wondered 
whether there would be the rest he craved 
for so bitterly beneath the soft ripples of the 
river. 

And the end came to it all at last, came as 
the end to such things often does come. Clare 
grew more reckless as the days went on and she 
seemed to grow in favour with the theatre- 
loving public, at least that section of it who like 
display rather than talent, and exalt shameless 
women with beauty and no brains above the 
honest wives and good mothers who strive with 
all their might to ennoble the profession they 
adorn. 

More and more audacious grew Mademoiselle 
Nanette, and scantier and scantier her costumes, 
till in the new burlesque of the “ Disguised 
Prince,” report said, she was to out-Herod 
everything else that even she had ever done. 
The management had gone beyond everything 
that hadever been done for any actress before 
in the way of costume, or rather jewels, for the 
Prince was to wear very little else, and the 
scenery and mountings were to be superb. 

“T won’t have any rubbishing backing when 
I am on the stage, wind,” mademoiselle had 
said, ‘‘and no foil paper to make my jewels look 
dim.” 

And her orders had been scrupulously obeyed, 
somewhat to the detriment of tne effect of the 
scene. But then it was ‘‘ Nanette” the people 
came to see and not the scenery. 

She was in the height of her glory, all the 
ballet were her servants, and had prostrated 
themselves befure her as she walked down the 
stage to the footlights to sing a song that was 
more than suggestive. 

The papers said it was positively indecent. 
But the Lord Chamberlain had made no objec- 
tion. Perhaps he had not seen all the words of 
the ditty, so it passed muster. 

So Nanette danced and sang and fluttered 
her brief hour behind the footlights, and the 
manager congratulated himself on the success 
of the piece, which was a farrago of nonsense, 
and “ Mr. Delmayne,” at the back of the house, 
watched his wife in company with some of his 
acquaintances of the theatre and saw a necklace 
of which he had no cognisance round her neck. 
It glittered with a wonderful light even amongst 
the gems of all sorts and cglours with which she 
was bedecked. 

“Tt’s a pretty thing, isn’t it ?”” one of the men 
at his side said, someone who was not very well 
acquainted with the person of mademoiselle’s 
husband. 

“‘ Hush,” said another, one of Mr. Delmayne’s 
friends, giving the offender a kick. 

But the words had been heard and Mr. Del- 
mayne turned to the speaker. 

“* Why do you bid him hush ?” he asked. “Is 
there anything about that necklace—I suppose 
it was thathe spoke of--that is asecret? It is 
doubtless an addition to the costume that 
has only occurred to someone at the last 


moment.” 
“Yes, to someone. Look here, Delmayne, 


that fellow was a fool to speak. Hang it all, 
man, don’t you know ?” 





“ Don’t I know what P” 

“Tnat Lord Tenterby——Bah, the thing is 
patent to everybody but you.” 

Mr. Delmayne’s face turned very white and he 
laid his hand on the other man’s arm. 

“I know nothing,” he said, “ except that I 
will not have Mrs. Delmayne’s name madea bye- 
word. What is patent to everybody but me ?” 

“If you know nothing, be content in your 
ignorance. There’s folly in knowledge, you 
know, according to the proverb. I am sorry we 
spoke, but Hemmings there did not recognise 

ou.” 

“Do me the favour to speak plainly now that 
the subject has been started. I may know 
how to act perhaps if I know all there is to be 
told.” 

‘IT suppose someone would open your eyes 
some time if I did not. Look here, Delmayne, do 
you see that man in the stage box ?” 

““Which one? There are two.” 

«The one who threw that bouquet.” 

« Yes" 

Mr. Delmayne looked across the house to the 
stage box where two gentlemen in evening 
dress sat. The elder and more dissipated of the 
two had just launched a huge bouquet at the 
actress, who stood there simpering and bowing 
with the costly trifle in her nand. 

She was a splendid specimen of luxurious 
womanhood with every feature touched up and 
every beauty heightened to the utmost by the 
aid of art. 

The applause was a perfect storm, but the 
man who was watching her with a new jealousy 
rampant in his tortured mind noticed that her 
smiles and thanks were only for one person, the 
dissipated-looking roué in the stage box. 

“Now then what is there to be told?” he 
asked, almost fiercely, when the brief scene was 
over, and some less important people were 
occupying the stage, prior to the final tableau. 
“Mrs. Delmayne is, of course, a mark for all 
sorts of scandal. Attractive women always 
are.” 

“There is not much scandal here, old boy, if 
all tales are true. That gentleman is Lord 
Tenterby, and he has given the lady yonder 
more jewellery in the last month than perhaps 
she would like you to know of. Report says that 
she might be Lady Tenterby in everything but 
name to-morrow ifshe would only say the word. 
His lordship’s wife is old and ugly, so there’s 
some excuse for his philandering. Don’t look 
like that, old fellow. ‘Forewarned—fore- 
armed,’ you know. Take Mrs. Delmayne into 
the country and the old idiot will find someone 
else.” 

“I don’t need to go into the country to pro- 
tect myself,” was the reply which came from 
the white lips of the man who called himself 
“Mr. Delmayne,” and his companion could see 
that he was trembling alMover. “If you are 
quite sure of what you have said, and that that 
necklace was sent by his lordship——” 

“Tam quite sure. Lord Tenterby does not 
hide his light under a bushel when he wants to 
be munificent. ‘The necklace was bought at 
Delamere and Webb’s, and he gave three 
hundred pounds for it. Ask Hemmings, he 
knows.” 

« Hemmings” was the manager, and Mr. 
Delmayne turned away from his candid ac- 
quaintance sick at heart, but with a resolute 
purpose in his mind. 

The bauble should be returned, and Clare 
should go away into the country, where she 
would-not be exposed to all these temptations, 
they were too much forany woman. She was 
not what these men said of her. She was good 
at heart, only she was flattered and sought after, 
and no wonder. 

Sometimes her own words would come back to 
him—words that she had spoken in Rome when 
he warned her against flirting with all and 
sundry—“ it is better that we should both be 
free.” 

Did she think it better now ? he wondered as 
he waited for her at the stage door, and saw a 
servant in livery leave a note for her, of which 
he took charge. 

No one knew what passed between Mr. and 





Mrs. Delmayne after they reached home tha; 
night. Their landlady was not disturbed by 
any unseemly altercation. But the newspapers 
the next evening made capital out of a brutuj 
assault which had been committed ona noble. 
man well known ia the literary and artistic 
world. 

A diamond necklace had been hurled in his 
face by a man on the steps of his club, and he 
had been severely cut. In self defence he had 
grappled with his assailant, who had been some. 
what violently thrown down, and had to be 
taken to the nearest hospital. 

The society papers were polite and did not 
enter into the cause of the quarrel, but the 
people’s prints were not so scrupulous, and 
openly stated that the fracas had been about an 
actress, and that Madamoiselle Nanette and the 
noble earl had left England together withiz 
twelve hours of the assault. 





CHAPTER IV. 
HOW HE FOUND HEB. 


Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the vrow 
A ministering angel thou. 


Lirz at Goldenhurst went on very quietly and 
serenely if not happily during the feverish time 
when Henry Hatherton was living in London, 
the dependent and hanger-on of the woman wio 
called herself Mademoiselle Nanette. 

The sun shone and the flowers bloomed a 
though there was neither sin nor sorrow in tiis 
lower world, and the peace that comes witha 
holy calm after a deep grief came in time to 
the white-haired woman who ruled in the quiet 
house. 

She had done her duty and was doing it still, 
and she waited in silence for the reward that 
was to come by-and-bye. She was a recluse, 
doubtless, but not a misanthropic one; she had 
felt the blow bitterly that had fallen on her, and 
for a long time she shrank from seeing anyone 
and being pitied as the wife who could not keep 
the husband she had won, and as time wore onit 
grew into a habit to seclude herself. 

She was seen at church as usual, and her por 
did not miss her ; her charities were the same as 
ever, and her gentile thought for all suffering 
humanity as keen as when her husband shared 
her good work. 

He had never been as enthusiastic as she was 
in thinking of his fellow-creatures, but she made 
it appear that he was, and deferred to him in 
everything where the spending of her money was 
concerned. 

She rarely spoke of herself or the sorrow 
which came to be known in time—nothing o 
that sort was ever kept a secret yet. On one 
occasion she was betrayed into a burst of grief 
when visiting a mother who had been left wits 
a family of fatherless little ones. The lady had 
taken all the creature comforts she could to the 
stricken household, and had striven in her sweet 
way to say a word of comfort to the dry-eyed 
widow to whom the comfort of tears would not 
come. 

Te woman lamented as one without hope, and 
Mrs. Hatherton said, suddenly: 

“ There’s a bitterer loss than death, Betty. He 
loved you to the last, always remember that 
when you think of him. Nothing evercame be 
tween you in this world.” : 

And then she had burst into such a passion of 
tears as she had not shed since the night whet 
her husband went away, and the desolate widow 
wept too, and was cheered and supported by the 
knowledge that even the lady of Goldenburst 
was not exempt from troubles as deep in thelr 
way as hers, and that she could sympathise wit! 
her in a way that very few could. 

If Henry Hatherton’s wife knew that Nanette 
and Clare Branksome were one and the saw@ 
person, and that he was with her in her atage 
career, she made no sign—no one ever gathe! 
from her whether she ever thought about the” 
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One morning after breakfast she rang for her 


housekeeper. ‘ 
«Have your master’s rooms opened and aired 


” she said. ‘He will be back here very 


«The master, ma’am ?”’ the woman said, star- 
ing at her as if she were not sure she had heard 
aright. 

“Yes. He isan invalid, so make everything 
as comfortable as you can, and send James down 
to The Rectory, I wish to see Mr. Otterbourne 
immediately.” 

The woman withdrew, puzzled, but under- 
standing that something bad happened to rouse 
her mistress into unwonted energy, and then 
Mrs. Hatherton’s own maid was summoned and 
bidden to prepare a trunk for her mistress, who 
was going to London. 

Mr. Otterbourne arrived before the household 
had got over the amazement caused by these 
strange proceedings, and was at once shown into 
the breakfast parlour, where he found Mrs. 
Hatherton in a curious state of excitement. 

“At last!” she gasped. “I knew the time 
would come.” 

“What time? What has come?” 

“ Read that.” 

She put a newspaper into his hand and 
pointed out an account of the fragas at the club 
and the accident to the man calling himself 
“Mr. Delmayne.” It was detailed and correct, 
it left untold nothing of the miserable story of 
infamy and heartlessness. Clare Branksome had 
fied with the man in whose face Henry Hather- 
ton had flung the necklace, and had given cause 
to the long-suffering Lady Tenterby toclaim her 
freedom at the hands of the law. 

Of the man who had been flung from the top 
of a long flight of steps tothe bottom like a dog 
because he had some remains of manhood in him 
and some belief left in the woman for whom he 
had lost all, very little was said, he was mor- 
tally injured it was feared, having fallen on the 
back of his neck. But even if his life was saved 
it would leave him a helpless cripple, perhaps, 
and idiot for the rest of his life. ‘To have been 
killed at once would have been a far preferable 
fate. So said the papers, and then dismissed 
him as an uninteresting subject, while they ex- 
patiated on Mademoiselle Nanette’s beauty and 
successful stage career, and hinted at the pro- 
bability of her becoming Lady Tenterby as soon 
as the divorce was obtained. 

“Iam sorry you should have read all this,” 
Mr. Otterbourne said, gravely. ‘ What are you 
gong to do? Something Quixotic I am 
afraid.” 

“Tam going to bring my husband home.” 

“Here—to Goldenhurst ?” 

“ Yes.” 

_ “You will not surely do that. At least, make 
inquiries first. You can provide for him~> and 
help him, but——” 

“There is no ‘ but.’ He is my husband, and 
Goldenhurst is mine. He shall come home» it 
will be only to die, you know.” 

“You will let me come with you ?” 

“T would rather go alone.” 

“It would be better if you had someone. The 
case is a matter of notoriety, and for you to claim 
him from the hospital authorities would attract 
unpleasant attention. Perhaps I can manage 
the matter witnout your appearing in it at all, 
and then there need be no gossip.” 

“Youare very kind and thoughtful, and you 
= rignt. Come with me if you can spare the 

ime.” 

The case was not quite so bad as the papers 
had represented. It was quite true that Henry 
Hatherton lay perfectly unconscious, and might 
never wake to sense or motion again; but he 
would not die the doctors said, and through Mr. 
O:terbourne’s representation his wife was allowed 
W take him away at once without its being very 
clearly told what relation she bore him. There 
was no need to be under any concern about him 
they were told, Lord Tenterby had remitted a 
sum of money for his use, and—— 

Mr. Otterbourne stopped the further mention 
of his lordship’s bounty by informing the matron 
of the hospital that not a penny of the money 
Would be used for the patient, and desiring her 





to hasten the preparations for his removal as 
much as possible 

It was not till some time after he reached 
Goldenhurst that the stricken man recovered his 
senses in any degree, and then he did not know 
where he was, or recognise the white-haired 
— who bent over him with such solici- 
tude. 

He had left a brown-haired, winsome woman 
enough, whose eyes were still bright and 
her manner sprightly and full of life. Surely 
this could not be Goldenhurst and this pale 
woman with the crown of silvery locks his wife! 

She ministered to him gently and unceasingly, 
and he watched her, often wondering how he 
came there, till at last his tongue was loosed. 

“Is it alla dream ?” he asked. 

“No, Harry, it has been a sad reality.” 

** And you have saved me and are caring for 
me-—you P” 

“I never gave up the right,” she said. “I 
thought you would want me some day. The past 
is dead now; let us bury it from this hour.” 

She had won him back. He was her own once 
more, to be tended and watched over with affec- 
tionate care, to be made much of in his helpless- 
ness, but never to be fondled and caressed us he 
had been in the time gone by. 

His wife never laid her lips on his in loving 
greeting now, never let her hand rest in his in 
gentle sympathy ; all the womanly love had been 
scared away on the night which blighted her life 
and left her a lonely woman to mourn over her 
shattered idol. 

She was bright and cheerful always, and read 
him the books that used to be his favourites, and 
the newspapers when he was too feeble to hold 
them for himself. Sne kept from him one piece 
of news she found in a daily paper one bright 
summer morning—how Lord Tenterby had been 
killed in a gambling-table quarrel in Germany, 
and how his mistress had gone away with every- 
thing she could lay hands on. 

She had never been Lady Tenterby after all, 
and report said she had been amply punished by 
the eari’s treatment of her during the time they 
were together. 

A bitterer punishment still was in store for 
her. When Henry Hatherton was drawing very 
near the end of his earthly career his wife had 
to leave him for a day to go to London on busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Otterbourne went with her. Coming out 
of a bank in the Strand they were accosted by a 
wretched creature in the last stage of loathsome 
drunkenness and disease, who clutched hold of 
the lady’s dress and begged clamorously of her, 
to recoil in another minute with a horrible oath, 
and then fall down on the pavement in a fit. 

«« Don’t look at her, dear Mrs. Hatherton,” the 
clergyman said, but she had looked and recog- 
nised the girl who had wrought her so mucn 
misery, and with a low moan she turned her head 
away. 

« Don’t let the men hurt her,” she said, faintly, 
as two policemen lifted the struggling form to 
bear it away. ‘“ You will look after ner, will you 
not ?” 

He assured her that he would, and led her 
into a shop while he found out where the woman 
had been taken to. No aid was needed for her. 
She was found to be dying when she was ex- 
amined at the station, and all that could be done 
was to bury her out of sight and trust that there 
might be mercy in the unseen world even for a 
sinner like her. 

The horror of the incident had such an effect 
on Mrs. Hatherton that Mr. Otierbourne thought 
it best to tell the invalid at nome tne truth. 

“« Wiil there be any mercy for mg, I wonder ?” 
he said, bitterly, when he nad heard it all, and 
from that time it became evident to them all 
that he was sinking rapidly into his grave. 

Once more he was to feel the touch of his wife’s 
lips, once more hear her voice speaking in tones 
of love to him ere earth faded from his sight for 
ever. 

« Forgive me, Laura,” he said, suddenly, one 
bright summer evening, like the one on which 
he had told her he was going to leave her. 

“TI prayed ‘God forgive him’ on that night 
when I was left alone, Harry,” she said, gently. 


“Tt has been my prayer ever since from my 
heart, husband.” 

“Then kiss me once, as you used to in the old 
time.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation even then— 
only a moment, and then she laid her lips on his 
in a forgiving kiss; the memory of her wrong 
died with her sweet compassion, and with his 
head on her loving bosom the end came. 

** Coals of fire—coals of fire!” they heard him 
murmur. “I know what that means now,” and 
then breathing her name and clinging to her as 
a mariner clings to the spar that is his only 
chance of safety, he “drifted out on to the un- 
known sea that surrounds the world.” 

Goldenhurst is ruled by anotner master now, 
and Laura Hatherton lies in the vault beside ner 
erring husband, but the people talk of ner with 
loving honour still, though only Mr. Otterbourne 
knows the truth of tne secret of her life, nor 
what thedying man meant by “ coals of fire.” 

On her tombstone they have engraved “ Verily 
sne had her reward,” and her trusty friend alone 
knows what that reward was. 








OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


— > 


Tue Fiicut or tHe ALBatTross.—Howard 
Sargeant, of Cambridge, Mass., who has had 
opportunities for studying the movements of the 
alvatross for several days, thinks that the pre- 
vailing idea that the bird isin some way assisted 
by the wind in his flight is a mistake. In 
attempting to rise from the water (ne is sup- 
posed to be unable to rise from the land or ship’s 
deck) tne albatross flaps his wings violently to 
get out of the water ; at the same time paddling 
with his webbed feet, he acquires a degree of 
momentum sufficient with outstretched wings to 
carry him forward and upward upon an easy 
incline. During this first rise, says Mr. Sargeant, 
he will generally give a few lazy heavy flaps, 
and then ne stretches his wings steadily to their 
fullextent. As he rises, he must gradually lose 
his acquired momentum. Whenit suits him to 
acquire more momentum, by a movement 
of his tail he takes a shoot downward at any 
angle that suits nis convenience, still with out- 


stretched wings. By this downward movement 


his velocity is rapidly increased, and he soon 
acquires sufficient momentum to carry him to a 
height equal to or greater than that from which 
he started. He will thus travel day after day 
for hundreds of miles. 

A ProvipEnTIaL Escapr.—A curious story is 
told in connection witn tne disaster which has 
lately devastated Scio. Some months ago, it will 
be remembered, a Turkish mollah named Khodja 
Admet was condemned to prison for life for hav- 
ing aided Dr. Kosnle to translate the Bible and 
certain Protestant prayers into Turkish. The 
sentence was to be carried out at Scio, where 
the Khodja was accordingly imprisoned. The 
earthquake was for him quite a providential dis- 
pensation, for the prison literally fell to pieces, 
and in such amanner that he was unhurt. As 
may be supposed, he did not waste timein seeking 
for the terror-stricken authorities to inform them 
of what had happened, but, profiting by the 
general panic, found his way on board an English 
steamer lying in the bay, which conveyed him 
safely to London. 

Russian Kovumiss.—This, the favourite al- 
coholic drink of the nomadic tribes in South 
Eastern Russia, is made from mare’s milk. The 
excellent effect it has on weak constitutions,and 
on persons brought down very low by disease 
and ex posure wasknown longago to tne Nomads; 
butitis only during the last thirty years that the 
medica! faculty has made any use of it. Upto 
this day its effects are not closely studied, but 
it may be stated it is a rich food, easily assimi- 
lated and of very beneficial effect on the energy 
of physiological processes in the human body. 
The preparation of koumiss is simple. Some 
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old koumiss is poured into vessel and fresh | 
wilk is added. The whole is stirred violently 
for 15 minutes, and then again a few minutes | 
every few hours. The next morning some more 
milk is added and the same treatment is 
pursued during the day. In the evening the 
koumiss may be sed through a sieve (to 
hold back the-easein) and filled into bottles. 
Some of it is, however, reserved to*be used as 
ferment for a new leaven. In three days after 
bottling the koumiss may be used, but it may 
be readily kept another fortnight and even 
longer, growing stronger all the while. The 
bottles must be strong and the stoppers secured, 
otherwise the bottles will burst and the stoppers 
bedriven out by the force of the carbonic acid 
which is developed. The temperature of the 
room in which koumiss is made ought not‘to be 
below 60 degrees Fah. 

A Querr Srory asovut a Goosr.—A farmer 
of London township, Ontario, noticed one morn- 
ing that a wild goose had joined his flock. Some- 
what surprised at this sudden change to domestic 
life he carefully observed the behaviour of this 
visitor. He soon learned that it had not yet 
joined its barn-yard relatives, but only appeared 
at meal times. i 


Further investigation showed 
that after the goose had thoroughly satisfied 
her own appetite she would pick up an ear of 
corn and fly away. Greatly interested by the 
strange conduct of the bird the farmer one 
morning watched the direction of its flight. It 
was but a short distance to the river. Going 
down to the bank he discovered his visitor 
standing by a companion, who was lying on the 
ground and feeding on the ear of corn. In order 
to understand his restaurant project he walked 
up to the feeder and found that it had been so 
disabled that it could neither walk nor fly. 
Without disturbing it he morning after morning | 
watched the generous goose carry away an ear 
of corn. Finally the visits ceased, but shortly 
afterwards the sick gander himself waddled into 
the camp and gobbled up the corn himself, He 
has remained all winter, and the indications are 
that he has made up his wind to settle down 
and go to housekeeping. 

Our Know Lepéx or SHAKESPEARE.—It is the 
man Shakespeare who really influences us in 
reading “‘ Hamlet” and ‘* Otnelio,” and not the 
less because critics generally repeat tne assertion 
that we know very little of the man who retires 
so carefully behind his characters. We nave, it 
is true, next to nothing of the kind of informa- 
tion about, Shakespeare which Boswell gave us 
about Johnson. But surely we know a good deal 
about a man if we know only this—that he is 
capable of sympathising impartially with a vast 
variety of characters,and in some very important 
respects it seems to us that we know more of 
Shakespeare than of Jonnson. If we know less 
of his domestic relations and his taste in cookery 
we know what he felt and thought about some 
of the most profoundly interesting of all the 
problems of life. But whether we have or have 
not framed any theory as to Shakespeare’s per- 
sonality, or have or have not constructed a theory 
of the man from his books, it is not less the man 
who influences us. For what really impresses 
us in Shakespeare, or in any great writer, is 
the extraordinary force and vivianess with which 
he has embodied certain general truths and deep 
emotions, and his power of achieving that fact 
clearly depended upon his own emotional and 
intellectual temperament. 

Axsove THE CLoups tn Amertca.—It was the 
beginning of August, and down below people 
could hardly bear the ligntest clothing; but it 
was cold above, and the hotel on the summit was 
heated as if it had been the depth of winter. We 
fancy that that must be the American taste, but 
it did not suit us. Our little bedroom eras like 
an oven, and between the hot, dry air’ within 
and the mist outside breathing was reduced to 
great difficulty. The night brought little sleep 
and less refreshment. There was little fear of 
our'committing the mistake of Mark Twain in 
the Rigi and sleeping till afternoon, as his 
“Tramp Abroad” had just been informing us. 
Witi the first streak of dawn we were at our 
window, delighted to find that, saving an oe- 





casional whiff from the nortb, the mist had dis- 


appeared, and there wasa prospect of a full view 
of the sun. Ina short time a bell rang loudly, 
and before fiveo’clock the platform im front of 
the hotel showed all the variety of impromptu 
toilettes usual on such oceasions. Nothing could 
have been finer than the dawn. While silver 
was stealing over the sky a puff of mist, as it 
rolled up from a neighbouring valley would sud- 
denly glow with a bright red flush, and as sud- 
denly passaway. By-and-bye the sky showed 
its brightest tints of blue and green, and the 
clouds their richest crown of gold. Then, on the 
edge of the horizon. came a speck of dazzling 
ruby, expanding with provoking rapidity into a 
slender red bow, then into aspotiess semi-circle, 
and finally into a globe of molten gold. All 
round the sea of summits was bathed in the 
tender pink of an Alpine dawn, patches of gold 
gleamed on the mountain side like masses: of 
opal, and below the valleys shown out in their 
freshest green. In a brief half-hour the glory 
was over. The sun and clouds had become 
common-place, the poetical appetite of the 
spectators was satisfied, and a new appetite gave 
signs of great activity, for everyone was asking 
wnen would breakfast be ready. 
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TRAGEDY IN THE FOREST. 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
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Tue family of Cliffhurst were sitting at break- 
fast when Gresham, the district attorney, arove 
up to the door. 

* Come with me to the Forest,” he said, to Mr. 
Mordaunt, in some excitement. ‘“ Tnere has 
been a terrible murder committed there, and I 
want your advice.” 

Mr. Mordaunt was a retired lawyer, who had 
been particularly celebrated in criminal cases, 
and who spent his summers at the estate he 
owned, called Cliffiurst, a few miles from 
Berkton. 

“* Willingly,” he said. “I confessI still take an 
interest in all difficult cases.” 

When they were seated safe in the carriage 
Mr. Gresham said : 

«I was not more explicit before the ladies, be- 
cause the accused is one they know—Miss Stray. 
She has killed her fatner !” 

** Impossible!” cried Mr. Mordaunt, in an ac- 
cent of horror and incredulity. 

‘So I said when I first heard of it. But the 

proof is unanswerable. Sie is now in Berkton 
jail.” 
; I don’t believe a word of it,” retorted the 
other. ‘ We know her slightly, yet well enough 
to make me sure thatthere’s some mistake about 
it. No, it can’t be.” 

His companion shook his head. 

«I fear you are too sanguine. But you will 
see and judge for yourself. There is to bean 
inquest at ‘lhe Locks.” 

‘Tne Locks, as the name implied, were on the 
canal. Tere had always been a small settle- 
ment there, but since the railroad ‘had been 
buiit and a station, followed by a post-office, the 
hamlet bad grown eonsiderably. 

Ciose by was @ gap in the South Mountain, 
which led to what was: called the Forest, a wild 
stretch of woodiand from five to ten miles wide, 
running between nearly parailel hills and ex- 
tending for some thirty miles from north-east 
to soutn-west. 

Tne name was well deserved, for excepting a 
few small houses scattered here and tnere the 
whole district was covered witm its original 
growth of oak and chestnut, with hereand tuere 
grim hemlocksand’pines. Tne settlers were prin- 


cipally of German descent, their ancestors having | 


come:from the Palatinate a century and.a half 
before. 

They retained in a remarkable degree the 
manners and customs of the Fatherland. 





Their | two 


overhanging stories, and often with stone stair. 
cases built outside. 

In one of the wildest parts of the Forest, high 
up on a spur of the sandstone hills, lived, or nad 
lived, old Wilhelm Stray, a usurer, a miser, the 
cruellest of creditors, it was said,and a tyrant to 
his family and all under him. He was supposed, 
however, to be the richest man in the county, 
and it wus his only child who was now accused 
of his murder. 

* It seems,” said the district attorney, “that 
his daughter had been clandestinely meeting a 
young man, and that her father, hearing of it, 
fellintoa great rage, and threatened to turn 
her out of doors; There was nothing against 
the lover, unless it was his poverty. His fatner, 
Colonel Wolcott, was once member of Congress 
for the adjoining districts ; he himself is a rising 
young lawyer. The girl had first met him at the 
nouse of an old schoolmate, . Se was at Mrs. 


\Collingwood’s boarding-school, as perhaps you 


know, for stingy as. old Stray was he appears to 
have wisned his only child to be brought up like 
alady. What passed in the interview between 
father and daughter is not fully known. Tue 
servant girl over-heard angry words, but could 
not always distinguish their purport. She is 
sure, however, that just before the altercation 
was over the father threatened to disinherit the 
daughter. Snortly,after; the old man left tne 
house on foot to walk to the Locks, where he in- 
tended to take the train to Berkton. Almost 
immediately Miss Stray, followed. Within 
twenty minutes a forgeman going home came 


‘on her in a gap, standing over the dead: body of 


her father. Her-agitation on cp detected 
was, as he says, conclusive evidence of her guilt. 
But that of course is only opinion. The damning 
fucts are the quarrel, an intelligent. motive for 
the deed, bloed.on the linen cuff of her rigit 
hand, and the finding ofan oriental dagger, which 
she nad long used for a.paper-cutter, ina thicket 
close by, as if flung there when she heard tie 
forgeman coming. The dagger was still wet 
witn the crimson stain, by-the-bye, when 
found.” 

“* What does the daughter say ?” 

“Oh, she denies it, of course. Says she had 
just discovered the body, and that she was horri- 
tied at tne sight, a horror which the forgeman 
mistook for proof of guilt.. The dagger, she de- 
clares, was last seen by her that morning on her 
table. Tine blood on ner cuff she explains by 
saying she had.stooped to see if her father was 
realiy dead, and so stained the linen.” 

«« Well, 1 believe her.” 

«That's because you know her and pity her. 
Who else could nave done the deed? Who hai 
any motive? Really, you are too old a man, too 
experienced a lawyer to let sentimental motives 
cloud your judgment, The best that can ve 
said for her.is that she did it in a fit of suaden 
passion ; they say her temper is high, sne was 
goaded to it perhaps. Another Beatrice 
Cenci.” 

“God forbid,” said the other, ‘“ But come, 
we'll say no more till. we have seen, for our- 
selves.” 

‘Tne two gentlemen, first visited the scene of 
the murder. ‘There wereno signs of a struggle, 
such as both had expected to find, Bus Mr. 
Gresnam said: 

“ Tne stroke was too quick and sure for that, 
Isuppose. ‘The old man;fell and:died like anox 
stunned by a single blow.’”’ 

‘<1 am not so sure of that,” replied Mr. Mor- 
daunt. “ See, here is where his feet were planted 
firmly in the,sdil—the deep indentation is uD 
mistakeable, it looks to meas if there was some 
little resistance at least.” 

“But there is no sign of,any other foot 
steps.” ‘ 

“No. Perhaps the assailants, stood on this 
rock aes Sen the moss seems to me 
slightly abrai ; 

“don’t see it. I rather-think. the: assailant 
wore snoes that would: not make amindentation 
—a woman’s snoe, in fact,” 

«* Buy wnat is this?” cries Mr. Mordaunt. 

He stooped as he spoke and. picked up, about 
yards from where the: body had lain, * 


houses were generally of stone, frequently with | curiously shaped button with. a fragment of 
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green eloth attached to:it.. The buttom lay just | 


attne edge of the thicket, conceaied by the 
overnanging laurels. 

«Here is something that may giveaclue. It 
looks as if the button had been torn off in a 
struggle.” 

« Pshaw,” said the district attorney. “A 
mere coincidence. The button has: been there 
for years probably. Don’t you see that it is 
quite unlike any one you ever saw before?’ 

« Nevertheless, note down where we found 


it.” 

The next place visited was the house of the 
murdered man. The corpse was lying on a bed, 
put with the clothes still on, awaiting the 
coroner’s jury. A constable kept watch to pre- 
vent any interference until the inquest should 
pave met. He was as garrulous as Dogberry 
himself. 

“T’litake my ‘davy,’ that I will,” he said, 
“that the gal’s sweetheart put her up toit. The 
thing stands to natur’. But they do say she has 
a temper of her own. There’s where the dagger 
went in,” he added, lifting the sheet. 

«“ A single blow seems to have been sufficient,” 
remarked the district attorney. 

“Tt was @ much stronger one in my opinion,” 
said Mr. Mordaunt, after a pause, “than any 
girl's nand could have dealt. Ha!’ he added, 
in a whisper, “‘ what does this mean ?”’ 

« What ?”’ asked Mr. Gresham, while the con- 
stable, having replaced the sheet, walked to a 
window. 

“Don’t you'see? The blow was a left-handed 
one. Now Miss Stray, as I happen to know, is 
not.left handed.” 

“'Tnis really does look like somethingat last,’’ 
said the other, reflecting. 

For even he could see that the cut, instead of 
going from right'to left, which would have veen 
tne case if the biow had been dealt in.the usual 
way, went from left to right, asaf a ieft-panded 
person had struck it. 

But Mr. Gresham’s incredulity returned after 
a@ moment. 

“ Don’t let us be too quick,” ‘he said. “It is 
not impossible for a right-handed persun to have 
struck such a blow; once in a score of times it 
might happen, perhaps oftener. Besides, you 
can’t explain away the dagger, that. damning 
fact remains.” 

“It will all. explain itself in good time,” 
answered Mr. Mordaunt. “I had faith from the 
first in the girl’s innocence. Now I am sure of 


it. At present lam going back to The Loeks, | 


where everyvody about here is known. I am 
looking, you see, for a left-handed man: who had 


some interest in this murder.” | 
Mr. Gresham shrugged his shoulders, but he argued,“ his death won’t harm any body—tnis 


quietly followed his friend. | 
_ Toe inn at The Locks was crowded.. Every+ 
body from a circuit of twenty miles around had 
been attracted thither by the report of the | 
wagedy. 

“the real criminal,’ argued Mr. Mordaunt, | 
“will most probably be there, for he will be | 
anaious to hear the coroner’s verdict. I wonder | 
unis manner wiil betray him to me.” 

_ But amid all the throng he saw noone who 
Showed the least sign of guilt. ‘be beer mugs 
circulated freely, and the room was filled with 
tobacco smoke. A dozen voices at once dis- 
Cussed whether the lover had been an aveessory, 
tor the opinion was universal that the daugiter | 
was guilty. No, not quite universal, for one man, 
bill farmer from the Forest, ventured to dis- 

nt. 

_," For where is the- money?” he said. “ I paid | 
him taree hundred and fifty-six dollars tne-even- 
ing before, some money I had borrowed -from him 
‘ast year. He was, I saw, afraid to keep it in 
tae house over night, he feared ronbers; netold 
me ne would take it to the bank the first, thing 
‘he next morning. Now there was no money 
found on him.” 

“Tne girl robbed him after killing him,” said 
& harsh voice in answer. ‘ Nodouot of it.” 

Mr. Mordaunt looked around quickly. The 
man spoke in German, with a Bavarian accent. 
As if to emphasise his words, he plunged his 
veer mug down on the table with a vigour that 
nade the vives lying there rattle. 





| edge of the woods watching till I see the old man 


That beer mug was held in his left hand! 
More than this, tne button which Mr. Mordaunt 
had found was the button belonging to the 
uniform of the railway employés of Bavaria, as 
he happened to know. 

Mr. Mordaunt turned to his next neighbour. 

“Who is that fellow ?” he asked. 

“Well, I hardly know. A new-comer here, 
just from Germany ; lives off in the Forest by 
nimself. They say he’s been making up to the 
servant girl at old Stray’s, however; she’s 
believed to have saved money. She has probably 
told him that her mistress robbed the old man; 
he seems s0 positive about it.” 

But this solution was far from being that of 
Mr. Mordaunt. On the contrary, he attributed 
the accusation of the man to a desire to serven 
himself. As if by a flash the whole tragedy from 
this moment became clear. 

Mr. Mordaunt rose and leaving the room 
sought the district attorney. 

“TI want two search warramte,” Khesaid, “One 
for the trunks.of the servant girl at Stray’s and 
another for the house or caigim of a Bavarian 
living, lam told, at the three*mile eross-roads 
in the Forest. ''Three or four officers als6,as we 
may have to make arrests.” 

“This is rather unusual, geyou well know; 
but we'll stretch a point to please you,” said Mr. 
Gresham. ‘l’/amatraid your geal.for once, how- 
ever, has outrum your judgment.” Te: 

“Trust me for tiat,” replied Mr, Mordamat: 
“My intuitions im: these manvera, shave néver 
misled me.” a Ne 

Accordingly he found, on searching the/Bava~ 
rian’s house, just what he had, expected, tne 
green uniform of a flag statiom guard im B i 
with one button'missing. The. button Bead evi- 
dently been vioiently wrenched out.’ The bit of 
cloth attached. to the buttom, ren. Mor- 
daunt had-picked up, exactly fitred the rent. 

“So far Sa good tai Mc animes. “Sow 


for the servant gishi”” ie cd 3 
On examining her trunks # rol? of’ ‘was 
discovered, whieip/the farmer frou the st, 





who was browgnt,to the homge for the purpose, 
identified as, partef the money he had paid to 
the old man, 
| “ See, neranis my mark,” he said, showing a 
peculiar erqgss.on each note. “I always'put tnat 
| on every bilk’* iis 
| When this was made known te the servant. 
| the bravado which she had showm at firs: gave 
way, and she confessed all. ‘lhe muraer pad 
been suggested by the Bavarian, who was im tite 
kitcnen when the farmer came to pay off his 
loan. 
“‘The miserly wretch has lived long enough,” 


money will make us rich. He’s sure, you say, to 
go to bank with it to-morrow. Wepwill throw 
suspicion on nis daughter.” 

It was then, in disenssing this part of the 
tragedy, that the girl spoke of the dagger of her 
mistress, 

“ That is just the thing,” cried the Bavarian. 
Get infor me to-morrow.: -I will bide in’ the 


go out, then I will steal dowmto tne back door 
and get the dagger from you. Leave the rest to 
me.’ 
All this happened several years ago. The 
Bavarian was arrested, tried, condemned, and 
hung. The girl, by giving convicting evidence, 
saved her life. It was not, iv was discovered, 
the first serious crime of the murderer. He nad 
fied from Bavaria to avoid arrest for a homicide 
committed there. 

He had never worn his old uniform except on 
the day of Mr. Stray’s death, and he put it on 
then, thinking it a disguise. 

“ But *twas the devil who suggésted it,” he 
said, wrathfuily ; ‘had I not worn it I would 
have never been found out. Yes, the old man 
held on tight and cried for help, it was some 
time before I could make a sure stroke—and I 
wasn’t going to make but one.” 

Miss Stray lived in the strictest seclusion for: 
more than two years after the tragedy, and then 
was married to her lover in the quietest way, 
only the: Mordaunts being present. Her hus- 








bar at Berkton, where they reside, for she never 
went back to the house in the Forest. 

The old edifice is fast falling to decay, and is 
said to be haunted, strange noises being heard 
at. nights: im it, wailings, groans, prayers for 
merey, OF so the excited imaginations of tne 
neighbours famey. 

It was only the other day that one of Mr. 
Mordaunt’s daughters was dining at Mrs. Elli- 
coti ss: 

“Let us go out on the piazza and look at the 
sunset,” said(the hostess, ag’they rose from tie 
table. “ Yes, darling, you. miay come too,” this 
to her little girl who was @linging to her dress. 
“Do you know that who have been 
abroad tell me that the from here down the 
valley is not unlike that from; Fisole ?”’ 

«T have seen that view,” answered the other. 
“All this one wants ii the ‘white villas 
scattered over the-slopes.. ‘The scenery is quite 


as fine.’ 

“ Ah,” sighed Mrs. Ellicott, after a long gaze, 
“how thankful I ought tobe. | I never thought 
to be so happy. Under God,,too, I owe it, my 

, in a great degree to your fathér. He it 
was that lifted me up from out of that awful, 
awful gulf.” 

She suddenly covered her eyes witi-both hands 
and shuddered. And this was the only time she 
a ever heard toallude to the “Tragedy in the 

orest.”” 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


On Thesday the 24th of’ May her Majesty 
Queen Victoria attained Ker 62nd birthday, an 
age whicki has been exceeded by 11 only of the 
sovereigns of England, dating from the Norman 
Conquest—namely, Henry’1., wito atraimed 67 
years; Henry JII., 65 years ; Edward I., 67 
years ; Edward II]., 65 years ; Queen Elizabetn, 
69 years; James Il., 68 years; George I., 67 
yeats; George IL, 77// years; George Ill., 82 
years; George 1V., 68 years ; and William IV., 
72 years. On thé 20tn’of June next her Majesty 

ill have reigned over this kingdom for 44 years, 
& period which ae been exceeded by four Eng- 
lish sovereigns only—namely, Henry III., who 
reigned 56 years; Edward I1I., whoreigned 50 
“Years;‘Queen, Elizabeth, who reigned 45 years; 
katid George III., whose reign extended to 60 
years, 

Counting contemporary sovereigns according 
tothe dates of their accession, Queen Victoria 
is fourth. The Emperor of Brazii has sat longer 
on a throne than any one of his contemporaries, 
his reign baving commenced in 1831, wnen he 
was a child of six. Next comes tne Duke of 
Brunswick, who recently celebrated his jubilee ; 
and next a potentate of whose existence few 
Englishmen are likely to be aware, but who is 
nevertheless a bond fide sovereign in interna- 
tional law—Gunther, Prince of /Schwarzpurg- 
Sondershausen. He rules over a territory of 
some 850 square miles, peopled by 70,000 Ger- 
mans. ‘The revenue of the littie State is about 
£100,000, and about the same sum is annually 
expended, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen has 
also attained to the dignity of a national debt 
of £175,000. 





Tue season of snails and oysters is over in 
Paris. These mollusks make their exit with 
the last days of April, and during four months 
they will not figure on Parisian bills of fare. 
Amongst the numerous minor industries of Paris 
one of the most important. is the utilisation of 
oyster and snail shells. Tne Prefecture of Police 
forbids keepers of eating-saloons to throw these 
shells among the rest of therubbish. They are 
obliged to put them inte separate kegs or large 
boxes, and these are carted away by an individual 
who has made with the city a contract for all 
oyster and snail shells coming from the restau- 
rants. The oystér shell is manufactured into 
various strall articles, and sometimes takes’ the 
place of mother-of-pearl. Attempts have been 
made to manufacture snail shells into whistles 





band is now one of the leading members of the 
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[OVSB THE GARDEN WALL. ] 


THE 
CHILDREN’S ELOPEMENT. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


<< 
ee 





Oxp Miss Atkinson lived in an old-fashioned 
house in the outskirts of an old-fashioned town, 
and was as nice and loveable an old-fashioned 
maid as ever you encountered. 

With her lived her two nieces, Fanny and 
Myra Bogart. Fanny was a girl of nineteen, 
and uncommonly pretty, and Myra uncommonly 
exasperating, even for a child of eight. In spite 
of that, or perhaps on account of it, nobody could 
help loving and petting Myra. 

To the right of the house stooda dwelling 
which was almost tne fac-simile of their own. 
Each had quite extensive grounds, separated from 
each other by a stone wall, overgrown with 
woodbine and virginia creepers. 

The adjacent mansion had been unoccupied 
for more than a year, ever since the death of its 
former owner, old Mr. Anderson. At last, how- 
ever, the heirs had put it into the hands of an 
agent, to be let, or sold, furnished, or unfur- 
nished. 


Miss Atkinson often lamented that no tenant | 





offered. Agreeable neighbours would be nice to 
have, she said. " 

But Fanny, who did not always take cheerful 
views of life, reminded her aunt that perhaps if 
neighbours appeared they might not prove de- 
sirable. However, one bright June morning, 
Myra rushed into the library, with her hair very 
much disnevelled, and her new frock torn, and 
she herself breathless with excitement, and an- 
nounced that tne next house was let! The new 
people were to move in immediately, and “ there 
was a big boy in the family !” 

The gardener’s wife nad told her all about it, 
and she believed the name was Larker, but she 
wasn’t sure. 

Two days later the tenants moved in, and 
Aunt Mary, chancing to meet the gardener’s 
wife while taking a walk, returned home to 
Fanny with the information that their neigh- 
bour was a widow lady, whose name was March, 
and she looked somewhat troubled as she pro- 
nounced the name. 

“*March !” exclaimed Fanny, in a tone of dis- 
may. “ Why, that was the name of—of Herbert 
Tylney’s sister.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Aunt Mary, slowly, 
‘and I’m afraid it is she; in fact, 1 know it, 
for Mrs. Jones showed me a card that was'to be 
given to the postmaster—Elinor Tylney 
March.” 

“Very well, it is nothing to us. She is not 
likely to seek our acquaintance, and we certainly 
shall not seek hers,” said Fanny. 





**N-no,” returned Aunt Mary. ‘ But—but i 
will be very awkward, my dear.” 

“Not in the least,” said Fanny, with dig. 
nity. 

* Do you suppose she knows who her neigh. 
bours are, and——” 

“It is of no consequence to us,” Fanny in- 
terrupted, coldly. ‘Now I must go and see 
how Myra is getting on with her spelling.” 

Aunt Mary sat down toher crotchetwork with 
a sigh. Fanny, before seeking her sister, went 
off to her own room and held a brief communion 
with herself, which was neither pleasant nor 
satisfactory, and was very stately all day. 

Aunt Mary privately told Myra she was not 
to make acquaintance with anybody in the next 
house, and not to ask for reasons, and Myra felt 
injured, for while she and nurse were out sie 
had seen the “ boy of the family,” and a very 
handsome boy he was, about her own age too. 

Fanny and tne boy’s mother met tnat after. 
noon, and the first look at the handsome face 
set Fanny’s heart beating, because of the strong 
resemblance it bore to Herbert Tylney, and 
Fanny put on her proudest expression, and ap- 
peared unconscious that the lady was in signt, 
for she knew by the glance she received thai 
Mrs. March was aware who she was, and Fanay 
knew the glance was meant to be haughty, even 
insolent. 

Two days elapsed. Myra had been unusually 
diligent that morning, so she was allowed to 
go off into the grounds and play as she pleased, 
and Myra pleased to go close to the separation 
wall, between the two domains, for she could 
hear the voice of her small neighbour loud in 
laughter, and she knew he was playing with a 
beautiful dog, whose ownership Myra sorely 
envied him. 

Presently there was silence, both on the boy's 
part and the dog’s. Myra wondered what they 
were doing now. She saw a convenient chink 
between the stones which she could lcok tnrouga 
by standing on tip-toe, and she did look, and 
met the gaze of two mischievous eyes staring at 
her from the other side of the wall. She drew 
back indignant. 

“If I was a big boy I’d be above peeping,” 
eried she, addressing vacancy. 

“I s’pose peaking is only for girls,” retoried 
a shrill voice. 

“I said peeping—I speak grammar myself,” 
said Myra. 

**I don’t,” said the voice, “and I don’t want 
to—I hate it!” 

“On, sodoI!” cried Myra, softened by this 
sympathy of taste. 

There was a sound of scrambling. Myra sa¥ 
the branches of a tree close on the other side 0! 
the wall shake, and in another moment the boy 
was established, equestrian fashion, on tie 
coping, and gazing down at her. 

** Do you hike nuts?” he asked. 

** Why, of course I do,” said Myra. 

“T’ll bring you some to-morrow,” he said. 

Myra was disappointed. Sie had thoughtthe 
treat was to be instantaneous. 

“I don’t believe you’ve got any,” cried she. 
“And you’ve no business on our wall, so you'd 
better get down.” 

“It is our wall too,” said the boy. “0b, I 
say, don’t be grumpy. ‘‘ What's the reasol 
mamma don’t mean to know your people ?” 

“I don’t know. Aunt Mary don’t mean 0 
know her, ’cause she said so,” returned Myra, 
“T expect your ma ain’t nice.” ; 

“ She’s a deal nicer than your aunt,” said tze 
boy, “and I’ve got an uncle.” 

“I shouldn’t like one,” retorted Myra. “I've 
got a sister, and that’s better.” 

««Pooh—she’s only a girl,” cried the boy 
«* My name is Dick, and I’m older than you- 
I’m almost eight—anyway, I’m past seven.” 

“So am I,” returned Myra, triumphantly. — 

“© Well, you’re small for your age, then,” 00- 
served Dick, staring down at her, critically. 

Unfortunately the charge was true. Het 
diminutive size was one of Myra’s weak points. 

“You are too rude,” she said, “and I snan’t 
talk to you. I expect if I was to tell about your 
getting over our wail you’d be put in jail.” 
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«If you won't tell of me I won’t of you,” re- 


plied Dick, after a little consideration. 


~ Myra disdained to reply, and pretended she 


t to walk off. : 
we Oh, I say, don’t go,” cried Dick. 


is straight. abt 
tured, cause you're pretty. ; 
a Well,” says Myra, pleased with the praise, 


« maybe you ain’t so rude as I thought—I like 


boys better than girls if they’re nice.” — 

«Have you got a husband ?” asked Dick. 

“No,” says Myra. 
when we were at the seaside. His name was 
Jack. But he went to play with Jane Murray 
after I’d quarrelled with her, so I wouldn’t be 
married any longer. Oh, there’s Aunt Mary 
coming down the walk.” ; 

Away ran Myra, and Dick serambled over the 
wall with great precipitancy. But both children 
were quite old enougn, and wise enough, to keep 
their own secrets. 

The next day the pair again talked across the 
wall, and a couple of days later they met down 
towards the edge of the pinewood, which 
stretched out at the back of the house “for 
miles and miles,’? Myra told her new friend, 
and bad a small river running through its 
deptns. 

The meeting could not be termed exactly an 
appointment. Dick had looked over the wall 
and seen Myra making her way through the 
shrubberies, and of course it would not have been 
civil not to answer when he asked her where 
she was going. 

“There’s a gate down beyond your carriage- 
house that leads into the field,” she said; but 
giving that information was not requesting him 
to join her, and she walked on as if sne had no 
such expectation, and looked back at nim on his 
perch to add “‘ good bye.” 

“ Good bye,” returned Dick. 
get my dog.” 

He disappeared, and Myra kept on her way 
without again turning her head, and really 
seemed surprised when he came up to her while 
she was crossing the meadow. 

“You're taller than I thought,” was Dick’s 
salutation, and he could not have made a more 
fortunate speech if ne nad studied tor a week. 

Myra beamed with pleasure, and began to 
praise his dog. 

“Tnever saw such a pretty creature,” she said. 
“What is his name ?” 

“Rover; he’s a French poodle, and he knows 
a lot of tricks.” 

Showing off the poodle’s varied accomplish- 
ments, which Dick proceeded to do, made the 
children very intimate in no time. Presently 
Dick looked at her with a sly twinkle, and said, 
with precocious wickedness : 

“I say, ain’t it funny we both happened to 
come this way? If we’d asked each other, that 
would have been disobeying. But the meadow’s 
free, ‘cause it belongs to Squice Merton, Jones 
said so, and neither of us couldn’t forbid the 
otner’s coming.” 

_ “No, indeed,” said Myra, but she looked as if 
fer conscience was not quite easy; looked too 
as if that uneasiness addea an additional zest to 
her escapade. 

_ They quarrelled and forgave several times 
curing the next hour, then Myra went home, 
and Dick sauntered away to the gardener’s cot- 
tage to inquire after a family of speckied pup- 
ples, a concern for whose health had been the 
ostensible reason of his leaving the house. 

. Nearly a week elapsed, a lengthy period in 
the likes and dislikes of children, and the 
romantic course of our small people’s acquaint- 
ance became daily more interesting. 

They enjoyed tne mystery, quite as much as 
any pair ten years their seniors could have done, 
and quieted their consciences, just as grown-up 
cuildren would by the fact taat they told no 
falsehoods, 

_ They were little lovers now, avowedly so, and 
= 43 much in earnest as ever they could be 
ver; and they squabbled and made up, pouted 


“Tshall goand 


Orthodox fashion, 


« Since 
you've begun to talk we might as weil keep on. 
‘Zou’ve got pretty curly hair—I like curls—mine 
I should like you if you were good- 


«T had one last summer 


quity than they had been on the first day. 


a very unpleasant summer. 


should go away during July and August. 


her arrival in her new house. 


the house; how delightful the quiet seemed 
after the bustle of London, how contented she 
would be, except for an important fact—finding 
out who her neighbours were had made her 
miserable. 
“I may as weil tell you at once,” she wrote. 
** Miss Bogart and her aunt live next door. Of 
course I have no intention of making their ac- 
quaintance, and I am bound to admit that they 
snow plainly that they have no such design 
either. What a pretty creature Fanny Bogart 
is! But she looks utteriy heartless; and the 
old aunt glares at me when we meet in a 
manner as reproachful as if her niece were a 
victim instead of having treated you so abomin- 
ably—— 
‘* But I did not mean to write this! 
vexed, there’s a dear! WhatI meant to say 
was this. Ofcourse you will not want to come 
to me,as we had arranged. It is dreadful to 
give up the idea of your visit. But next month 
I will go to Scarborough, and meet you there. 
As for the tiresome law business you were to 
manage—weil, when matters are settled, in- 
stead of coming to bring me the papers you 
must just have your nead clerk do that; he 
will like a little journey, and I suppose a per- 
sonal interview with one or the other of you will 
be necessary.” 
And when Herbert Tylney answered this 
epistle he referred to her mention of her neigi- 
bours in these words : 
“I SHALL not give up my visit! The business 
is nearly settled; I shall be with you on Satur- 
day of the coming week. Miss Bogart may 
well shrink from meeting you, or any relative of 
the man she deceived and trifled with, but I 
need not shrink ; from first to last I was honest 
and true. I do not try to deceive myself. I 
know that in spite of ali my efforts the sight of 
her will cause me suffering. But I hope that 
seeing her utter indifference will complete my 
cure, for I am ashamed to acknowledge that 
after all that has come and gone the thought of 
her has power to move me in any way.” 
Tne very evening that Mrs. March received 
this letter and cried over it, and reviled 
Fanny Bogart in her impetuous fashion, Aunt 
Mary, unable longer to keep silence, said to her 
niece: - 
** My dear, I think we will make up our minds 
to travel about a little this summer. A change 
will do us good. We will start as early next 
montn as you please.” 
«“No, aunt,’ Fanny answered, “you would 
only go on my account, and I assure you there 
isno need. It is nothing to me that Hervert 
Tyiney’s sister has come nere tolive. It would 
not affect me if he came hiniself. I am not weak 
enough to regret a man who tried to trifle with 
me as he did. Do not be afraid that I snail 
sufier! We won’t go away.” 
his was all very fine and grand, but poor 
Fanny did suffer, and Aunt Mary knew it. How- 
ever, for the present the only kindness she 
couid show was to let the girl believe that her 
struggies were unnoticed. 
Eighteen months previous some relatives of 
Fanny’s father nad been north, and had insisted 
on taking the young lady back to London to 
spend the winter. 


Don’t be 





and kissed, sculded and repented, in a very 


In the meantime the neighbours of a larger 
size grew no more reconciled to their propin- 


They met very frequently in their walks and 
drives. Fanny did her best to look unconcerned, 
and Mrs. March, without any effort, looked 
haughty; and poor old Aunt Mary fluttered, 
and looked as guilty as if she had been in fault. 
The spinster began to feel that they should have 


She had learned from the agent that Mrs. 
March had taken the house for six months, and 
she determined to propose to Fanny that they 


On her side Mrs. March was as much troubled 
as her neighbours, as they would have known if 
they could have hada glimpse of a letter she 
wrote to Herbert Tylney only two days after 


Sne told him how well satisfied she was with 


— 


Tylney south at the same time, and detained 
him for several months in London. He knew 
Fanny’s cousins, met her, and the young pair 
fell in love. 

Herbert Tylney’s delicacy caused him to vost- 
pone a declaration much longer than he need 
have done. It was not until the last days of nis 
sojourn that he spoke. 

Tne two were very happy for a little while. 
Aunt Mary and Mrs. March, who had been 
written to, were very happy also. So was now 
a dashing little widow, a distant connection of 
Tylney’s ; she had known him before Fanny, and 
had considered herself certain to become his 
wife, though the idea never entered his mind. 
He had admired the lively lady, perhaps had 
flirted a little with her; sne would have made 
Saint Anthony flirt. 

But when, about the time of Herbert’s going 
back, the widow learned the truth she regarded 
herself as wronged and defrauded, and was very 
angry. When an unscrupulous woman is angry 
she does not stop at trifles. 

Fanny remained for nearly two months in 
London after Tylney’s departure. Just before 
she left her engagement was broken off. She 
believed Herbert had been coquetting ; he be- 
lieved tnat from first to last she had deceived 
him. 

And now, after somewhat more than a year of 
silence, of suffering, of trying to outlive affec- 
tion and regret, the young couple were to be 
brought near together again, though each 
would have said that the gulf which separated 
them must remain as wide and as impossible to 
traverse as if the breadth of worlds spread be- 
tween. 

On the day before that on which Herbert Tyl- 
ney expected to arrive at his sister’s nouse great 
trouble befell a very youtnful pair of lovers— 
ignominious punisnment, and insupportable 
wrongs of all sorts. 

Romeo and Juliet had been betrayed! They 
were known to nave made acquaintance. Their 
idyl in the meadow was matter of gossip among 
their cruel elders. Juliet was condemned to im- 
prisonment and bread and water (two small 
sweet cakes and a spoonful of marmalade by 
accident got spiiled on the plate as Aunt Mary 
arranged it, and pernaps her tears prevented 
her seeing them), and Romeo was not only 
doomed to solitary coniinement—ne was— 
flogged ! 

I pass over their sufferings, and thereare woes 
which nothing short of blank verse could pic- 
ture. Saturday came. ‘lowards noon Fanny, 
the chief inquisitor, released her victim; she 
could not keep up her role any longer, but she 
tried to think sne yielded to Aunt Mary’s plead- 
ings. 

‘I shall ask for no promise, Myra,” she said ; 
“but if you persist in playing witn thas boy I 
shall send you away to boarding-school.” 

I grieve to record Juiiet’s reply. It sounded 
as forcible as blank verse, though less melo- 
dious. 

*You’re a c-cruel old c-crocodile, and I 
hate you!” cried tne child. 

At the same hour Romeo had his freedom. 
«Your uncle will be nere to-day,” observed 
his mother, who had been quite as unhappy as 
the smallhero. ‘lf you get over tne wallagain 
I shall tell him how naugnty you have been; 
you would not like him to know you were 
flogged ?” 

“I shall tell him myself!” shouted Dick. 
“He is my guardian—he’s got to let me go for a 
—a shoulder—I mean a solaier! I’m too big to 
be licked by a woman, and I shan’t stand it !” 

It chanced that Fanny and Mrs. Marcn had 
hit upon the same penance for these outbursts 
on tne part of this miniature pair of Love’s 
martyrs. 

Neither aunt nor sister was to speak to Juliet 


until she begged pardon. 


Romeo’s mother forbade him her presence 
until he should be penitent enough to put his 
recantation into words. Like Fanny she 
asked for no promises; she only warned the 
youthful Montague that any wali-scaling would 
be followed by dire consequences. 





Importans business interests took Herbert 
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dlectric chord which caused those two wounded | 
hearts to beat as one was no doubt the means 
by which, without having seen each other, they 
arrived at the same determination. 

In the secrecy of her chamber Juliet prepared 
for flight. She meant to quit the castle, hide 
herself in the wood, and never be seen again by 
her cruel persecufors. She put on her best new 
blue shoes and her -prettiest frock, and she 
packed in a basket her favourite doll, a picture 
book, a bunch of raisins, a toy cat, two tarts, @ 
sugar mandarin, and a pair of stockings, then 
made her way down the back staircase and fled 
through the thickest of the shrubberies to return 
no more. 

At the same moment Romeo had completed 
his preparations and left the maternal abode 
forever. On his back he bore a little knapsack, 
which had been a gift from Uncle Herbert. He 
wore the miniature soldier clothes which had 
accompanied the gift, and bound to his side was 
his trusty wooden sword. In the knapsack were 
hidden certain treasures, rolls of string and 
leather strapschief among them ; and for bodily 
nourishment he took an apple turnover anda 
morsel of cream cheese. 

Near the entrance to the wood the pair met, 
stopped, and looked at each other. 

Romeo said, gruffly : 

« Halio!” 

«Hallo, your own self, and see how you like 
it!’ replied Juliet. ‘“ You’ve got me into 
scrapes enough. I—I’ve been shut up!” 

«And I,” cried he, with flashing eyes. “I’ve 
been e 

He paused abruptly. He could not confess, 
at least to Juliet, tne crowning indignity in- 
fiicted upon his person. With a quickness which 
did credit to his imagination, he added: 

“I’ve been ill-treated because I played with 
you. I say, did you ceil?” 

“‘I’d have died first !” shrieked Myra. 
you ?” 

“Of course not—I’ma man!” said Dick. “ Ill 
tell you what. [I’m running away, and I don’t 
mean ever to come back.” 

“T’m running away too,” said Myra, “and I’m 
going to live in tne woods. See my basket?” 

** Wnat have you got in it ?’” questioned Dick. 
««T’ve got anapple turnover.” 

«Tarts !” exclaimed the heroine, opening her 
eyes very wide. “‘Tarts—just as full of rasp- 
berry jam as they can stick.” 

*'lpev, ain’t bad,” returned the hero, with 
pretended indifference, though his mouth began 
to water. ‘If you'll let me have one l’ll lend 
you a piece of cneese.” 

“IT don’t like cheese,” replied Myra, turning 
up her nose. 

«Tnat’s ’cause you’re a girl—all girls are 
geese |” retorted Dick, troubled by the idea that 
ne might have to sacrifice a part of his apple 
pastry in order to secure the aainty he coveted. 
‘Regular geese, girls are.” 

“If I wasn’t a lady I’d scratch you!” ex- 
claimed the indignant damsel. 

“If you was a boy I’d punch your head,” re- 
torted the soldier. 

‘Lhey quarreiled violently fora few moments. 
But fortunately a rabbit scudded past by a 
falien tree and diverted their attention. ‘They 
had a deligntful scamper after the little rogue, 
which seemed to enjoy the chase as mucn as 
they did, and by the time he had disappeared 
they were excellent friends again, and Dick pro- 
posed that since they had botn made up their 
minds to run away they had better go together, 
and Myra agreed. 

“Yben I’m your husband, and you must do as 
I say,” ovserved Dick. 

“'Tnat ain’t right,” said Myra. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones are married, and I heard cook say 
Mrs. Jones led him by the nose.” 

**I shan’t let any girl lead me by the nose,” 
cried Dick. 

“I wouldn’t touch it,” retorted Myra, angry 
again. ‘“ Anyhow, I don’t like you. I know a 
boy I’d ratner have for my husband, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was in the woods now.” 

Off she set at the tép of her speediand Dick 
followed. Tine wood proved even more enchant- 





“Did 


on, chasing butterflies, startling birds, and find- 
ing new marvels at every step. } 
“T’ll tell you what,” said Dick, as they sat’ 
down to fest. ‘‘ We'll goto Australia, They 
can’t find us there.” 

« Do you think we can find the way 
“Of course. Don’t you know the earth is 
round ?”” demanded Dick. 

« Like a ball, slightly flattened at the poles,” 
chanted Myra, ready to display her learning. 
“Then if we keep on we must ccme to Aus- 
tralia,” said Dick, positively. 

“Maybe we shall come to Rome first,” she 
said, with recollections of historical stories told 
by Letty in her mind. 

“T don’t know but I shall stop on the way and 
go up Mount Blanc,” said Diek, thoughtfully. 
** Do you think you could climb it ?” 

“Why, of course I could,” cried: she. “I’ve 
been right up to the top of the sand-nill back of 
Jones’s house without once stopping.” 

In pleasant converse, interspersed with dis- 
agreements, they rambled on till they reached 
tne brook, whicn became a river farther on, and 
on its borders they sat down and made a slight 
repast of one tart and a bit of Dick’s turnover. 
They found a stray kitten and played with that, 
and so amused themselves for hours. 

In tne meantime Herbert Tylney had arrived 
at nis sister’s dwelling. Dinner came, but no 
Dick appeared. In the next house there was 
wonder over Myra’s absence. But cook said the 
child had gone to Mrs. Jones’s, and one of Mrs. 
March’s servants said the same of Dick, so no 
alarm was felt as yet. 

The afternoon wore on. Neither child returned, 
and at length in both families thete was a good 
deal of excitement. Servants were sent outin 
all directions. Tne héads of. each mansion 
learned tnat the child pertaining to the neigh- | 
bour was missing, so that it became evident | 
that the pair had gone. together. 

Fanny was not frightened. But Aunt ‘Mary 
grew so uneasy that at last her niece went outto | 
the wood in search of Myra. Herbert had | 
chosen that direction for nis search, and the two | 
met half way through the woods. | 

Fanny had heard of Tyiney’s arrival, so she | 
was not taken by surprise. Herbert lifted his ' 
hat and said, majestically and indifferently, as 
if they were chance acquaintances: 

*“An—good day, Miss Bogart.” 

** Good afternoon,” said Fanny. 

“I fancy we are bent on a similar expedi- 
tion,” said Tylney. “ My little nephew has 
levanted.” 

“Iam looking for Myra, my little sister,” ob- 
served Fanny. 

“I daresay they are together somewhere in 
the grove,” said Herbert. ‘Fortunately for our 
searen it does not seem a very large one.” 

“No. There’s a house out towards the left,” 
Fanny said. ‘I daresay they have gone there.” 

It was impossible to avoid pursuing their 
search together, and it lasted long enough to 
make them forget their mutual position in dis- 
quiet avout the children, but at last they.came 
upon the pair seated near the vrook. 

« There's my uncle,” said Dick. 

** And our Fanny,” said Myra. 

“You naugnty, naugnty child,” cried the 
elder sister, kissing Juliet, who’ immediately 
began to: whimper. 

Dick sprang into his unele’s arms, and was 
duly nugged and scolded. Just then up came 
two servants, one from eacn hvuse. 

“We ain’t agoing back, you know, Unele 
Bertie,’ cried Dicks. ‘ We've been ill-treated 
and we’ve run away.” 

* Aunt Myra shut me up,” sobbed Myra. 

“ Ma th—ma was bad to me,” shouted Dick. 
“T say, uncle, we're married, Myra and me, so 
*tisn’t any use. Don’t let’s any of us go back. 

You stay, and Myra’s big sister too, and we’llali 
live here togetner. I’ve got a joily piece of 
cheese.” 

«On, and there’s someof the turnover left,” 
addea Myra . 

“Very little,” said Dick, frowning at ‘her. 
* Buw tnere’s cheese enough for the whole 
party.” 
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ing than they had expected, and they wandered 


It was impossible to avoid laughing. But 


finally the children were persuaded to return 
home, 

** Mayn’t we come again to-morrow, and won’t 
you both come too?” asked Dick. 

’Cause now you know each other,” said 
Myra. “I say, Fanny, Dick’s uncle looks just 
lixe that photograph you keep——” 

Myra was smothered into silence. Tylney 
pretended not to have-heard, not even to see 
Fanny’s scarlet cheeks, but he said to the chil- 
dren : 

“Now run on home as fast as you can 
with your nurses. Miss I will 
follow.” 

When the rest of the party were a good way 
in advance he observed, abruptly : 

« Ivy was an odd fancy for you to Keep the pic- 
ture of a man you had deceived and jilted. Do 
you preserve all your victims’ ‘portraits ?” 

Fanny burst into tears. Tylney was shocked 
at hisown speech. But you can easily imagine 
that, having got so far, explanations followed, 
which proved to eaca that the other was inno- 
cent. 

The widow had taken her revenge by making 
Fanny believe that Herbert had flirted with her, 
and was only waiting for a pretext to free him- 
self, and Herbert nad been written to and ap- 
parently convincing proofs given that Fanny 
had sneered at the idea of considering her en- 
gagement serious. ‘I'ne consequence, of course, 
had been that voth had gone frantic and helped 
the widow in the work of ruining their happi- 
ness. 

It was a long while before they got back to 
the meadow wnich stretched at the back of the 
two houses, and when they did Aunt Mary and 
Mrs. March had met them, and been forced to 
speak, because the irrepressible children had 
met too and were talking in the most animated 
fasnion. 

«There comes Uncle Bertie and your Fanny,” 
shouted Dick. “On, my—she must have hurt 
herself, he’s nolding her round the waist. Come 
on, Myra, let’s see what’s the matter.” 

The two fawiiies supped together in Aunt 
Mary’s dweiling, and the children were treated 
to countless dainties. After they had gone to 
bed, and the lovers had strolled out into the 
moonlight, tne auntand sister had a happy littie 
ery together, as women are fondof doing, and 
were in a state of ecstasy, which almost equalled 
that of tne young couple themselves. 





THE DUKEDOM OF ALBANY, 








Tre Queen has been pleased by letters patent 
under tne Great Seal of the United Kingdon of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to grant unto her 
Majesty’s fourth son, his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopoid George Duncan Albert, K.G., K.'I', 
G.C.M.G.. and the .heirs male of his body iaw- 
fuliy begotten, tne dignities of Baron Arkiow, 
Eari of Clarence, and Duke of Albany. 

Tne peerage title of Aibany has always been 
Royal, ana toe beare?'s’ of the ancient and histo- 
ricai title nave played an important and tragic 
part in the trovblea nistory of Scotland. Albany 
is the modernised form of Alvainn, the-old nawe 
for the Higniands of Scotland, and the first 
dukedom of taat name was conferred on the 
brother of King Robert LIT: of Scotland, wno 
was at the time Regent, by am Act of a Scottish 
Council, which met at Sconé im 1898. Since 
then thé title bas never beén borne save by 2 
prince who stood very nearthe Throne. After 
veing forfeited in the person of the son of its 
first nolaer, it was bestowed on the second son 
of King James IL. of’ Scotland. It became ex- 
tinct in the next generation; but was subse- 
quently revived by being granted to Henry Lord 
Darnley, to Canaries I., to James II., who during 
their infancy were botn known as Dukes of 
Alvany, and to Prince Frederick, tine second son 
of George TIL., the last holder of the title. ‘Ine 
“Young Pretender” called bimself the Comte 
d’Albanie, and né conferred the title of Duchess 
of Aluany on nis daugater. The resuscitation 
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of the title is an honour conferred by her 
Majesty on Scotland, which now gives two out 
of tne six titles borne by the Royal Dukes: Tne, 
remarkable ability which Prince Leopold has 
shown as @ public speaker on many different and 
trying occasions points him out as likely to, be 
an ornament of the House in which he is now 
called to. ait. 


STATISTICS. 


Parzr Propuctron.—Dr. Rudal cirentates 
that the paper produced in the whole world— 
paper of all kinds, of hemp, of linen, of straw, of 
jute, of rice, ete.—amounts to 1,800,000,000 los. 
Half of this quantity is employed for printing 
purposes, @ sixth for. writing purposes, and the 
remaining part for divers uses. The whole may 
pe thus categorised :—For Government purposes 
200,000.000 lbs. are used; for instruction, 
180,000,000; for commerce, 240,000,000; . for 
industrial manufacture, 180,000,000 ; for private 
correspondence, 100,000,000; and for printing; 
900,000,000. For the production of these 
1,800,000,000 lbs. of paper there are3,960 manu- 
factories, employing 90,000 men and 180,000 
women. In addition 100,000 persons are en- 
gaged in coliecting rags. 

Postat Progress In Amerrca.—The Post- 
master General’s report shows that there are 
5,773 post offices in operation. in Canada. The 
number of letters mailed during the year was 
45,800,000, and postal cards, 7,800,000; registered 
letters, 2,040,000; free letters, 1,050,000 ; news- 
papers from the office of publication at the rate 
of L.per cent. per Ib., 4,361,118 lbs.; otherwise 
posted, 5,870,000 papers. The expenditure for 
the year ending June 30 last amounted to 
1,681,563 dols. There were 571,470. letters 
received at the dead-letter office. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PoacuED Eaes.—To poach eggs is an art. 
We want little egg-poachers for this process. 
As yet it has been done in a plain pan, in which 
have boiling water ready; putin a little vinegar, 
and carefully put in the raw egg so as not to 
break the yolk, When the eggs have well set 
take them out with the draining slice, and hold 
them for a minute till you put them on the 
buttered toast. A little pepper should be sprin- 
kled over them, : 

Broox Trour.—An inhabitant of a trout 
region says that brook trout are never so 
good as wnen cooked in the following simple 
fashion: When cleaned and wiped dry witn a 
soft cloth and.a-gentle hand, dip them. lightly 
in flour, and Jay them in a “ spider” or frying- 
pan in which a moderate amount of the most 
Gelicious fresh butter is sizzling. Sprinkie 
delicately with salt, and let them fry quickly 
until the flesh looks done and the skin is crisp 
brown. ‘Thus served, a brook trout is “a dream 
of delight,” There are three necesssary tnings 
about this method: The fish must’ be newly 
arrived from wiggling about in their palace of 
running water; the pan and the butter must be 
very not—the latter, sputtering—before the fish 
are placed therein; and the butter must be 
best of the best and freshest of the fresh— 
newly ciiurned, if possible. 


ILLS AND-CURES. 


leather, and placed over the ehncer only in the 
daytime, so that the patient may sleep. If 
properly gathered, prepared, and applied, it will 
draw out the cancer in about fourdays. Mean- 
time the patient should drink much yellow-dock 
tea. ne ‘ ; 

For Frton.—Take equal parts of gum \cam- 
phor, gum opium, castile soap, and brown su- 
gar; wet toa paste with spirits of turpentine. 
Prepare it, and apply a thick plaster of it. 

For Sprain.—Bathe with arnica diluted with 
water, and bandage with soft: flannel’ moistened 
with thesame. <A sprained wrist thus treated 
will grow well and strong in a few days. 

For Nervraueta.—Steep green horse-radish 
root in cold vinegar, warm the liquid sligntly, 
and bathe the parts affected. 


A WORD WITH YOU. 


My pretty maid, with winsome ways, 
I fain would have a word with you 
Ere yet you cease to be a child, 
Ere yet tne lovers come to woo. 
Of dreams that wait not for the dark 
To cast their false, delusive snare 
Of lights that would mislead your parque 
And wreck your happiness, beware ! 


Beware of flatterers who come 
With honeyed words and soft caress ; 
They speak you fair neath smiling skies, 
But stand afar when storms distress. 
The world’s a garden where appear 
Unnumbered fiowers of every nue, 
Go pluck with care, and be content 
To own the choice and fragrant few. 


Our friends our fortunes make or mar ; 
They bear us up or drag us down 
Until within the miry deptas 
Of sin our resolutions drown. 
Be good and true yourself, and seek 
Those only who are good and true, 
Nor let an evil counselier 
Secure an audiénee with you. 


Ah! wealth would fail to give delight, 
And honours be of little worth, 

And life itself be shorn of joy, 
Did Love not beautify the earth. 

The dullest scenes grow brignt and fair, 
The numblest cottage home is blest, 

And hearts are full of nonest cheer 
Where Love is an abiding guest. 


So then, my pretty maid, beware 

Of one who comes with proffered pelf, 
And has no otner qualities 

By which to recommend himself ; 
Guard well the way unio your heart, 

Nor lightly bolts and bars undo, 
Then shall Remorse hereafter find 

No chance to have a word with yon. 

J 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art opposition has been withdrawn to the Biil 
authorising the Construction by a company of 
| conauits from, Lancing, on. the Sussex coast, to 
London, for supplying the metropolis and the 
intervening districts with sea water. It may be 
presumed, therefore, that the nével project will 
be carried into effect. Tine period allowed. by 





Tue following have been recommended as 
curatives for certain specified ailments: 
_ Take extract of pennyroyal, and use it freely 
bout your beds, and-in the joints of the bed- 
Steads, also npon wearing apparel, and you wiil 
not be troubled with bedougs. 
For Cancer.—Gather wood-sorrel when in 
pee. = (that bearing a blue flower is better 
prrages yellow-flowered), pound, and press out 
ne juice, put ina plate, and cover tne waole 
plate with glass; set it in the sun until. paste 
then cork it tightly in a vial. Wien 


is formed, 
applied it should be spread on cloth or wash- 


the Bili for tne completion. of the undertaking is 
| seven years. ‘'he,prineipal metrypolitan termini 
| of the pines wili be at St. Jonn’s Hill, Battersea; 
|Maclise Road, Hammersmith; .and Victoria 
Street, Westminster. The maximum rate to ve 
charged for the sea water to tue owners or occu- 
piers of private houses is to be ten shillings per 
1,000: gallons. ‘ 
Opposition to the introduction, of American 
live stovk and cerpal products is rapidly growing 
among tne agricultural classes in every European 
country. In Germany the chief agricultural 
societies have been eartéstly beseecning Bis- 


€ 





marck to protect home industry by laying a 
strong protective if not a prohibitive import duty 
on grain and “ provisions” from America. The 
great Chancellor, finding their prayer in accord- 
ance with his own predetermined policy, has 
already imposed a considerable tax on imports 
of American products, and may: yiéld to the 
farmers’ late entreaty to increase it. In France 
similar petitions have been addressed by the 
farmers to the Government, and the other day 
the Secretary of Agriculture promised that in 
order to leave the Ministry complete liberty to 
tax imported cereals and cattle these should not 
be included in commercial treaties, 

Mr. THomson, of Tweed Vineries, scld a very 
rare and valuable orchid the other day to a 
Lanarkshire gentleman for 200gs. 

‘1 HERE has just: been invented a patent. seed 
and iruit protector, in the shape of a metal re- 
presentation of a bird of prey on the wing, for 
suspension in fields and gardens, shaped and 
coloured in close imitation of a hawk hovering 
over its prey. By means of unm elastic spring 
or wire carried from one tree to another, or from 
a chimney to @ tree, it responds readily to the 
motion of the wind, and so increases the life- 
likeness of the effiyy. Tbe device is said to be 
extraordinarily efficacious in scaring birds. 

‘'ne heat excited amongst Braalaugh’s fol- 
lowers by the Parliamentary oatns controversy 
has revived on old-project of a club for atheists. 
To most peopie, religious or irreiigious, Christian 
or sveptic, the idea of such a club is incompre- 
hensivle, yet it is a fact that it was proposed 
some time ago, circulars printedas a preliminary 
to its formation, and a scheme sketched out for 
its management. '‘I'ne name given to it. was the 
** Atheon.” 

Srven bullocks, belonging to Mr. Aitchison, 
farmer, Kames, West Mains, Berwickshire, have 
died from the effects of eating yew cuttings 
from a hedge. ‘T'wo others are recovering. 

A LARGE number of old Roman coins have 
been discovered in excavating for anew drive 
in course of construction at Baron Hill, the 
Anglesey seat of Sir RB. Wiiliams-Bulkeley, 
Bart. 

INNUMERABLE instances might be recited of 
the marvellous doings of the carrier pigeon. But 
surely tne little creature never acted a more 
pathetic part than on Saturday, the 21st ult., 
after the railway accident at the Crystal Palace. 
Tne body of a little voy was found dead under. a 
carriage. Unger the seat were his pigeons, 
living. Tney were at once set free, with the 
news of what had happened attached to the leg, 
and thus brought the sorrowful father toidentily 
his.son. 

Mr. Epwin Boorz is going to play “ Hamlet” 
in Berlin with a German company. He will 
speak English, and the rest will speak German. 

‘Luar poor violinist, Untnam, who played witit 
his feet, not naving arms, has just died of 
apoplexy at Palmero, Poor fellow! it was nota 
pleasant signt to.see him.: With his head thrust 
in his snoulders he jooked ali‘legs. 

For quite a number of years a rich English 
lady residing at Rome presented herself regu- 
larly on Easter Monday, at the audience given 
by the Pope on tiat tracitional day, offering nim 
her contribution to the Peter’s pence in a pack- 
age of bank notes to tne amount of 16,000 lire, 
and in return receiving nis Holiness’s apostolic 
blessing. Last Easter Monday the Pope could 
not receive tne pivus donor, and deferred her 
reception to tae following day. The lady did 
not return to the Vatican, and vows she never 
will again. 

“Iv appears that the professional beauties of 
last season are not to be admitted this year to 
the bails and receptions at Marlborough House. 
The Princess of Wales, wno has never viewed 
them with any, degree of favour, has resolved to 
discourage tbe exnibition in the shop windows 
of the guests invited to the entertainments given 
by her Royal. Hignness., .' The vazaar to be held 
at Albert Hail nas not a single stall in the name 
of a professional peauty on tue list. Aristocratic 
society is.resolvea to wake a stand against the 
invasion to which it submitted witn such com- 
placency last year, and to support the Princess 
of Wales in her wise determination. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ovr CorrxsPponpExts should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

A. D.—At a very remote period artesian wells were dug 
in China and Egypt. 

M. M. H.—The water power of Niagara Falls is calen- 
lated to be equal to four and a half millions of horse- 
power. 

T. M.—Wave lengths of the sounds emitted by a man’s 
voice in ordinary conversation are from 8 to 12 feet, and 
that of a woman’s voice 2 to 4 feet per second. 

Cc. D. A—1l. You can clean your marble mantel 
shelves with the following preparation: One part of 
finely powdered chalk, one part pulverised pumice stone 
and two parts of common soda. Mix with water, and 
rub well the whole surface, then wash with soap aud 
water, when all stains should be removed. 2. Wash the 
shelves of closets, pautry and store-room with strong 
alum-water, and they will never be troubled with red or 
black ants. 

R. D.—Henry VIII. of England established the dock- 
yard at Woolwich. 

A. D. 8.—Sink drains may be kept in a constant state 
of efficieucy by simply pouring down into the drain, once 
a week, a pailful of very hot water in which a good 
quantity of washing soda has been dissolved. This will 
carry off the greasy and oily accumulations derived from 
the refuse of food substances. 

L. V. 8.—The emperor of Austria is still in possession 
ef the iron crown of Lombardy. This crown is a large 
circle of gold set with precious stones. The sacred iron 
rim of the crown, from which it takes its name, was in- 
tended to protect the monarch in battle. The first Bona- 
parte, when crowned King of Italy at Milan in 1805, used 
this crown, saying: ‘‘ God gives it to me; let him who 
touches it beware.”’ 

A. R. F.—The entire surface of the globe occupies 
about 200 millions of square miles, nearly three-quarters 
of which is covered by water; that is, the extent of the 
water is nearly three times as great as that of the land. 
The surface of the sea in the Southern Hemisphere is to 
that in the Northern in about the ratio of 13 to 9. 

C. R.—No: it is not considered polite for a lady to 
meet a gentleman who calls upou heratthe door. The 
visitor should be shown into the drawing-room by the 
servant. 

T. R.—The Chinese claim an extreme antiquity. Fo- 
hee, their first emperor, reigned about the year 2950 B.c. 
Jao, who flourished in 2357, was ceiebrated for his virtues 
and wisdom. Crozier’s “‘ History of China,”’ in 15 quarto 
volumes, translated from the history published under 
imperial authority, begins at 2953 B.c., and proceeds 
down to our days. 

T. N. A—Numerous examples may be cited of the ex- 
treme divisibility of matter. The 10th part of a grain of 
musk will continue for years to fill a room with its odori- 
ferous particles, and at the end of that time will scarcely 
be diminished in weight. Blood is compo: of red, flat- 
tened globules floating in a colourless liquid called 
serum. In man the diameter of one of these globules is 
less than the 3,500th part of an inch, and the drop.of 
blood which might be suspended from the point of a 
needle would contain about a million of globules. 

F. R.—The following is said to be a very efficacious 
French remedy for the cure of pimples and red spots 
upon the face and forehead: Put into a bottle half a 
pint of rain water; add a bunch of parsiey, and let it 
macerate over night. In the morning wash your face 
with water and pure Castile soap; do not rinse it; wipe 
dry with a soft towel. When your face is dry, take a 
sponge, saturate it with the we water, wash with it, 
giving time todry. Reuew the application three times, 
allowing time for the parsley water to dry on the skin. 
Continue the treatment for about two weeks, and all 
traces of pimples will disappear, unless they are caused 
by an affection of the b. » which then would require 
the care ofa physician. The above recipe is well kuown, 
and much used in France. 








A. 1. B., seventeen, tall, dark hair and eyes, good-look- 
ing, fond of home and music, would like to correspond 
with a good-looking young lady about seventeen or 
eighteen. ‘ 

Ourve and Ernst, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond withtwo young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Olive is eighteen, brown hair and eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition. Ethel is nineteen, tall, dar , blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 

Lrpra and Lizzie, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen about twenty-four. 
Lydia is nineteen, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, 
good-looking. Lizzie is nineteen, tall, dark, -look- 
ing. 

Lizz1z B., forty-three, tall, would like to correspond 
with a gentleman about the same age. 


ETHER. 


Ix fleecy raiment lightly dressed, 
That glittered on her dewy breast; 
With visage like the drifted snow, 
And tresses falling fair aud low, 

Upon a stilly night in June 

A little cloud sat by the moon. 


A look of Peco was in her face 

As she beheld her form of grace; 
And like a fair, ambrosial maid 
Who first her visage sees displayed 
Within a glass, the gleeful elf 
Became enamoured of herself ; 
And, pleased her beauty to survey, 
Sang forth this little roundelay : 


* Pair as the bow which ot the sky, 
And beautiful as light am I! 

There is not in the realms above, 

Or realm below, a thing of love 

Blessed with a visage so divine, 

Or half so beautiful, as mine. 

As is the light the noontide flings 

From off the eagle’s soaring wings, 

Or hangs upon the glittering lance, 

So is the radiance of my glance. 

And faultless is my brow, and fair 

The — dews within my hair; 

My form is buoyant as the gale 

Which fans the Andalusian vale ; 

While robes of light do round me swim, 
And swathe in mist each graceful limb. 
Ah, me!” the little cloud did sigh, 

“ How very beautiful am I!” 


Thus singing of her charms, the cloud 
While rapt her musings grew, and loud, 
Beheld her giddy self alone, 

And deemed her beauty all her own— 
Esteeming it, vain little wight! 

To be her self-inherent light, 

Just like a mortal would; and soon 

She fell to pitying she moon! 


Like ocean when the winds are high, 

Or like the lightnings in the sky 

When earth is dark, and Heaven’s tread 
Breaks in the thunders overhead, 

Or like a woman when her love 

With jealousy gors hand in glove, 

So stormed the moon, enraged, it seems, 
To be thus cheated of her beams ; 

And waxing wrothy as a gorgon 

At being pitied in the bargain, 

She in her dudgeon deemed it wise 
To ope the little creature’s eyes. 
And gathering in her misty shroud, 
She turned her back upon the cloud. 


Black as the raven’s sable hue 

The cloudlet’s snowy raiment grew ; 
Hushed was her song, along the sky 
Dark masses drifted heavily, 

While ghostly shadows fiew about 
And one by one the stars went out ; 
When in a tempest brewing nigh, 

A gust of wind came howling by: 
Aud, in its furious pathway caught, 
The little cloud was blown to naught. 


MORAL. 
Be not, though beauty’s smile be thine, 
Proud of the beams which roung thee shine; 
Or dazzled, in thy show of ch 


With vanity’s reflected forms; 

For all our beauty, this I'll say, 

Is at the best a borrowed ray ; 

And like the little cloud’s shall flee, 
Or mists or mortals we may be. 


Datsr and Ltr, two friends, would like to corre: 
with two young gentlemen. Daisy is twenty-five, medium 
height, dark. Lily is twenty-two, medium height, dark, 
fond of home and children. 

Hupsox, twenty, would like to correspond with a 
young lady from eighteen to twenty, dark, fond of 
home. 

L1z218, tall, dark, fond of home, would like to corre- 
spond with a tall, fair young gentleman with a view to 
matrimony. 

Ross and Mar, two frieuds, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen about the same age with a 
view to matrimony. is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, fond of home and music. 

ay is twenty-one, medi height, fair, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Harker, good-looking, would like to correspond with 
@ young lady about eighteen. 


nd 








Eva and Maniax, two sisters, would like to correspond 
with two young tradesmen. Eva is seventeen, medium 
height, dark, fond of home. Marian is sixteen, medium 
height, dark, fond of home. 

Wun L. R., twenty-three, medium height, black 
hair, dark eyes, good-looking, fond of home and children, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
seventeen and twenty-three. 

Cava.ter and Lz Duc, two friends, would like to con 
respond with two young ladies about the same age 
Cavalier is medium height, fair. Le Duc is medium 
height, dark. 

MELLIS, seventeen, brown hair, dark eyes, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about the same age. 

KarTuueex C., twenty-two, medium height, dark, of a 

i i ition. Respondent must be from twenty. 





Rorat Yarp May and Jotty Forrror, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
oung ies with a view to matrimony. Royal Yard 
‘an is twenty-one, good-looking, fond of home and 
children. Jolly Foretop is twenty-three, medium heighi, 
dark, of a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 
Brown Jog, Youne Joz, Orv Jor, Gear, Traps, and 
GEESE, six seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with six young ladies. . Brown Joe is medium 
height, fond of daneing. Young Joe has light hair, viue 
eyes, good-looking. Old Joe is medium height, blue eyes, 


fond of home and children. r has ‘auburn hair, vive 
eyes, fond of music and dancing. Traps is medium 
height, of a loving disposition. Geese dark hair, 


biue eyes, fond of home and children. Respondents must 
be between twenty and twenty-two. 

Lawn Trewnis, RounpErs, Back Gate, and Sroyz 
Prigats, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with four young ies. Lawn Tennis is 
twenty-two, tall, fair, good-looking. Rounders is twenty- 
two, tall, fair, of a loving disposition. Back Gate is 
twenty-five, medium height, dark, fond of home. Stone 
Frigate is nineteen, fair, fond of children. 

J. S. B., twenty-six, would like to correspond witha 
young lady with a view to matrimony. 


ComMmuNIcaTIONS RECEIVED: 


DasutnG Mitty is responded to by—Frederick W., 
twenty-one, medium height, dark, -looking: 

Emir by—Willie, twenty-three, tall, fair, blue eyes, 
good-looking. 

Avupacious by—Beatrice, tall, fair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and music. 

Patais by—White Lily, twenty, tall, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 

Arcus by—Jessie, twenty, good-looking. 

Avpacious by—Loving Hetty, twenty-three, medium 
height, dark hair, biue eyes, 

K. K. by—Bill Martinspike, twenty-nine, good-looi- 
ing, fond of homeand children. : 

K. K. by—Bob, twenty-five. 

DasuineG Mitty by—B. L. » 

Etiza by—Cleopatra’s Needle, twenty-three, tall, 
dark, good-looking, of a loving disposition. 

Arcus by—Water Bottle, fair, blue eyes, fond of home 
and children. 

Emmiz by—Midshipman Easy. 

8. M. by—Amethyst, tall, hazeleyes, fond of music and 
dancing. 

K. K. by—Modeste, tall, dark eyes, fond of music. 

Arcus by—Big Box, twenty-four. 

Avpactous by—Band Box, twenty-three. 

Patais by—Bundle, twenty. 





Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three pence, Kight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tur Lonpox Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire axp Fasurox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence eaca. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVI. of the Lownow Reapzz. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TiTLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXVI., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 224 (June) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence ; post free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of tne Lonpos Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As ther are sent to us voluntarily autnors 
snouia retain copies. 
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